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Architectural Drawings at Chicago. 


Ss} HE American archi- 

| tectural drawings 

are placed in the 

upper galleries of 

the Fine Art build- 

ing, and consist of 

a somewhat hetero- 

genous collection of 

executed work, 

competition draw- 

ings, students’ work, 

and photographic details. Although the col- 
lection contains many examples of good work 
there can be no doubt that, on the whole, the 
Americans have missed a great opportunity 
of showing the architects of all nations what 
they are doing and what they can do in the 
way of architectural drawing, for the Exhi- 
bition cannot be said to be representative of 
all that is best in American draughtmanship. 
It is, however, a fact which the Americans 
themselves acknowledge, that show draw- 
ings, as we understand them, are not often 
prepared, at any rate to such a large 
extent as in England, and this is but 
natural in a country where everything 
is done in such a hurry and under 
Such pressure as in the States. It has 
even been said that in the hurry of work 
buildings have been commenced before 
the drawings have been completed, and that 
as for Exhibition drawings, the answer would 
be that a photograph would be taken when 
the “job was through.” This is, of course, 
extreme, but it may serve to point out in 
what direction the fault lies. The first 
thing which naturally impresses itself on one 
is the absence of some of the latest large 
works from the Exhibition. Church work 
is almost entirely absent, and the works 
mostly en évidence are tall business premises 
treated on a very large scale with somewhat 
Startling colour. Small country houses are 
plentiful, and illustrate the well-known 
American school of draughtsmanship which 
been introduced of late years into 
ngland, and which errs by the introduction 
of tricks and unnatural effects, but which is 
aways bright and never overladen or 
agian The ee 
oe ead Pp. ere 1s practically 
rot '$ work, as we understand the 
pemeae re ra een or measured 
IS are not far to 





seek, in that there is nothing old or interest- 
ing enough to sketch or measure in the 
States. This fact is also emphasised by 
American students going to the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts at Paris, or studying in their own 
architectural schools, which are founded on 
it, and we know that outdoor sketching and 
the measurement of old buildings are not a 
part of that system. 

There are, however, in the collection 
several frojets executed from the Ecole 
and from private ateliers in Paris; these 
studies show, as usual, the unsuitability of 
the treatment to the subject in hand, 
although from the point of view of com- 
position they may, and doubtless do, answer 
their purpose. 

Mr. L. Jj. Millet, himself an architect- 
student of the Ecole and Lecturer on Archi- 
tecture at the Art Institute of Chicago, 
has had the arrangement of the drawings, 
and has endeavoured to keep those by the 
same architects in groups, a method which, 
curiously enough, was adopted simultaneously 
this year at the Royal Academy, with good 
results. 

Perspective and geometrical shaded draw- 
ings seem fairly evenly divided, the per- 
spectives being always employed, as is 
natural, in the country houses and smaller 
works, and in some of the bigger works in 
which colour is the medium employed. One 
finds extreme difficulty in generalising any- 
thing which is American; whether in archi- 
tecture, painting, or sculpture there seems no 
standard of general excellence ; for instance, 
you find some drawings executed with a care 
and freshness which is positively delightful, 
and on the next screen you are horrified to 
find a drawing which is characteristic of the 
very beginner. For this reason it will be best 
to make a few notes of the more important 
contributions. 

Mr. Richard M. Hunt’s only contribution 
is a drawing, 12 ft. high by 3 ft. wide, of a 
part of the house for Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, 
delicately modelled in the Early French 
Renaissance style, and which consists of three 
stories and a roof modelled after the Chateau 
de Blois, the niches containing statuary, 
while the angle turrets are elaborately carved. 

Messrs. Adler & Sullivan, of Chicago, send 
pen drawings of the Union Trust Building at 
St. Louis, in which the principles advocated 
by these architects are well exemplified. It 





is a fifteen-story building on a corner site. 
Light is obtained on the long side in a way 
that is becoming characteristic in America, and 
which has been adopted at the new Women’s 
Temple at Chicago, viz., by recessing the 
central portion of the facade and thus 
forming a court, with one side left open to 
the street, which is, of course, a great 
improvement on an internal court. The two 
lower stories are thrown into a basement with 
semi-circular upper windows and predomi- 
nating horizontal lines, thus binding the lower 
part of the structure well together; the next 
ten stories are grouped together between 
piers connected at the top with semi-circular 
arches, the windows being recessed between 
these and treated plainly. Above this comes 
a strong horizontal band, and the next two 
stories are enclosed under columns supporting 
a massive projecting cornice, the top story 
being lighted from the roof. The principle 
of the design seems right, and it certainly 
emphasises the architect’s idea that unity is 
the first great principle of composition, and 
that every building, whether high or low, 
should be enclosed within one main idea and 
should not be a succession of floors piled one 
above the another without reference to the 
scheme as a whole. The detail of the 
great semi-circular entrance doorway reminds 
one somewhat of the intricate sculpture 
work at the Golden Gate of the Horticultural 
Building by the same architect. The 
design is rendered in a slightly - finished 
pen and ink perspective. 

Near this is a drawing by Mr. Bruce Price, 
which, as hinted at previously, is a good 
example of what mof todo. It is an eleva- 
tion in water colour of a design for a high 
building. Mr, Price has taken the Tower 
of St. Mark’s, at Venice, with the marble 
loggia at the base included, and by the intro- 
duction of windows to each story he has 
turned it into a modern American “ sky- 
scraper.” It is true he is able to get thirty- 
two stories into his building, but where is 
the American inventiveness about which 
we hear so much? Any Yankee notion 
would be better than this, and it is difficult 
to understand how such a design could have 
found a place in the Exhibition. 

In the corner bay hard by are three 
large framed drawings by Messrs. Crain 
Wentworth, & Goodhue, of Boston, which 
are interesting in many ways. They are 
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drawn to a large size, each being 6 ft. 
by 4 ft., and are designs for three churches 
of some pretensions, of which, as already 
remarked, there are few in the Exhibition. 
One of these is executed in monochrome, 
while two are in pen and ink, after the 
English method in many respects, but in 
which a new device, called “spattering” in 
the States, has been introduced in the follow- 
ing way :—When a large plain wall-surface 
occurs in a drawing, which it is desired to 
cover so as to give it an appearance of texture 
of stonework. or plaster, or what not, the 
rest of the drawing is covered up with the 
exception of the part to receive the tone, and 
a brush full of ink is then drawn along a 
comb, sprinkling the drawing to any desired 
shade, and really giving it a very soft and 
agreeable effect. It produces somewhat the 
same effect as light washes in conjunction 
with pen work. These churches are more 
English in composition and treatment than 
any in the collection, and remind one some- 
what of the late John Sedding’s work ; for 
example, we notice the same large west 
window, with its three buttressed divisions, 
the square towers enriched at top with small 
spirelets of copper, and the turrets, as at 
Trinity Church, Sloane-square. Whether 
either of the architects are English, we are 
unable to say, if not, the influence of the 
Builder plates has found its way to Boston, 
Mass. 

Alongside, Messrs. Lamb & Rich send 
some large frames. One isa bromide enlarge- 
ment of a pencil drawing, which comes out 
very softly, although the lines are somewhat 
distorted from being enlarged. This is 
certainly a novel way of getting a large 
architectural drawing, but the effect is a 
somewhat blurred one. 

In the next bay is a large water-colour 
drawing of the New York State Building at 
the Fair, by Messrs. McKim, Mead, & White. 
The design is founded very literally on that 
of the Villa Medici at Rome. The colouring 
is somewhat overdone, and the blue of the 
sky not cleverly handled. 

No. 3,238 is a four-story building, executed 
in monochrome, by, Mr. Hughson Hawley, 
who has executed a number of drawings in 
the collection, but whose standard varies very 
much. Close at hand is a small drawing by 
Messrs. Rossiter & Wright, of New York. 
It is executed in pencil on grey paper, 
and is a design for a small country house 
to be executed in grey stone. The only 
colouring is that put on the red tile roofs, 
and brick chimney-stacks which start directly 
from the stone at the eaves level. The 
drawing is very quietly treated, and seems to 
us the right principle to bear in mind for an 
architectural drawing, especially in view of 
the tricky innovations) of the present day. 
Almost next to this, and by the same archi- 
tects, is a perspective and small plan of the 
Clark Memorial Library on Long Island, 
treated in pencil on grey toned paper with 
slight colour indications on walls; the build- 
ing is small, containing only a library with 
alcove, reading-room and librarian’s room, 
and with museum over large library, and 
with open timber roof. A couple of trees 
crisply put complete the drawing, which is 
one of the most satisfactory of its kind in 
the show. 

Photographs are admitted, and we wonder 
how long it will be before that much abused 
institution, the Royal Academy, will allow 
this form of representation on the walls of 
the Architectural Room, a method of portrayal 
which is at once the most truthful and 
the most satisfactory of any kind. That 
of the Madison-square Tower at New York, 
designed after the famous Giralda at Seville, 
by Messrs, McKim, Mead, & White, of New 
York, is very satisfactory, as showing the 
grouping with the surrounding buildings. 

Here follow several large Ecole designs 
by students, in which the plans occupy 
most of the space, and scores of which 
might be seen in any French exhibition. A 
very well thought-out set are, however, sent 
by Mr. T. F. Turner, a pupil of M. Paul 
Blondel. 





Perhaps the most satisfactory piece of pen 
work is the drawing of the new City Hall 
for Boston, Mass., by Mr. E, W. Wheel- 
wright, architect, and which is drawn by Mr. 
Chas. D. Maginnis. The design is appar- 
ently founded on Bramante’s Cancellaria 
Palace at Rome; the building being large, 
and the drawing of it comparatively small, 
the architectural features have had to be 
very judiciously put in so as not to over- 
crowd the drawing, and Mr. Maginnis has 
had to adopt a sort of architectural short- 
hand. There is not a ruled line on the draw- 
ing, all the straight cornices, naturally 
occurring in a Renaissance work of this 
kind, being put in by hand; the shadow of the 
loggia on the top story is effectively put in, 
while no cross-hatching appears: at all, 
the difference in tone being obtained by 
thickness and closeness of line. The 
shadows from cornices are treated as 
being produced by sunlight high in the 
heavens, and almost in front, and are sharply 
expressed, reminding one somewhat of the 
method of Mr. Gerald Horsley. The figures 
and statuary are equally well done. It is 
such exquisite pieces of work as this which 
it would be impossible to improve upon, 
which make it very difficult to generalise on 
the collection as a whole. 

Mr. Wheelwright also sends his design 
for a Primary School-house at Boston, also 
executed by Mr. Maginnis. It is a classical 
composition, two stories in height, with 
projecting top cornice, the lower story 
rusticated with small square windows, and 
large doorway at each end; and the upper 
floor with large semi-circular windows, 
grouped towards the centre. 

In the Exhibition are several competition 
drawings executed for the Cathedral of 
St. John, at New York. We note that 
by Mr. W. H. Wood, a fly-away pen-and- 
ink drawing in which lights and shades are 
contrasted together in an alarming way. 
No. 3,390 is another set, in line, by Mr. R. W. 
Gibson, an Englishman settled in New York, 
and which is in every way superior to the 
last-named. The Americans do not, for the 
most part, seem capable of designing any- 
thing well in the Gothic style, and especially 
a building of this magnitude, and it seems 
certain that anything we are to expect from 
America must come from the new conditions 
of life which exist there, and which involve 
new problems for the architect, and not from 
anything which has gone before, and which 
of necessity does not commend itself to the 
American architect. 

Messrs, Carrére and Hastings send several 
large drawings of their magnificent H6tel 
Ponce de Léon at St. Augustine, Florida. 
This hotel is constructed externally of 
white plaster with red brick dressings to 
windows and red Italian tile roofs. The 
grouping is symmetrical, with towers and 
open loggia, emphasising points on the plan, 
and a bright effect is obtained by the intro- 
duction of palm trees and green shrubs and 
by the bright blue Florida sky. The size 
of this water-colour is about 12 ft. by 6 ft., 
and we are glad to note that a ground plan 
almost the same size has been sent and 
placed over so that the rationale of the 
design can be followed. In many instances, 
however, no plan appears with the elevations 
or perspectives, which is, we suppose, a con- 
cession to the vulgar idea of making a pretty 
picture for the public to gaze at without 
reference to its real merits as a design. 

Large drawings of several high buildings 
appear. In these, water-colour has naturally 
been the medium selected by the draughts- 
man in view of the large amount of space 
to be covered. Amongst others, Messrs. 
Shepley, Rutan, & Coolidge, of Boston 
and Chicago, and who succeeded the 
late Mr. H. H. Richardson in his practice, 
send a large water-colour about 11 ft. 
high by 6 ft. wide, showing the Ames 
Building at Boston, a structure thirteen 
stories high. A Romanesque feeling runs 
through the features, as was to be ex- 
pected, but we cannot help thinking that 
the principle adopted by Messrs. Adler & 





Sullivan is the only way to design ¢ 

high buildings, and that the placing of stories 
one above the other, and marked With 
horizontal bands, and with no Unity of 
expression, almost looks wrong. 

What we may term architectural jm 
sionism is somewhat largely illustrateg It 
is difficult to draw the line between this ang 
mere sketches, perhaps; but Mr. Arthur 
Rotch sends a clever little pencil sketch of 4 
country house in perspective in the Italian 
Renaissance style, with large overhang; 
eaves, the walls of yellow colour and wih 
dark tiled roof. It is a v@ry good example 
of a water-colour, with general masses jngj. 
cated, The California State Building jn the 
World’s Fair, by Mr. Page Brown, which, jp 
itself, is a very interesting structure, is 
shown by a hideous scene-painter’s drawip 
in bright green and red. The design itself 
is made up of materials from the old Spanish 
missions in California, and is one of the 
most pleasing of the State buildings, i 

One of the most careful pen drawings js 
that of a design by Mr. H. J. Hardenbergh 
for an Art Club, in a very small type of 
Francois 1st style, in which some. strong 
sunlight effects are introduced in keep; 
with the best American style.  Mesgrs 
Holabird & Roche, Architects of the Liye 
Stock Pavilion at the Fair, send some quietly 
coloured drawings of their work, that: of the 
First Sheridan Tower being _ specially 
characteristic of American work. “ft 
represents a square tower with - solid 
circular projecting angles and low segmental 
doorway at base, the upper story being 
projected on corbels to come near the edge 
of angle projections and treated with upper 
colonnade and pyramidal roof with rounded 
edges, the whole design rather reminding 
one of Richardson’s work. Sel 

Messrs. Holabird & Roche also send a 
good water colour perspective of their new 
“Old Colony Building” at Chicago, now 
being erected.in a central part of the town. 
It is seventeen stories in height, in grey stone 
with circular corbelled bays at the angles, 
plain square headed windows and_ boldly 
designed cornice, the upper stories, enclosed 
as it were, to form a frieze, and forming one 
of the most satistactory of the high buildings: 
at Chicago. 

No. 3,338 shows a bright sketch in pen and 
ink of a country house, such as we are 
accustomed to see in the American illustrated 
journals, the idea in the architect’s mind being 
apparently to make as much roof and as little 
wali as possible. It is sketchily put in with 
sloping walls, and placed on a hillock. No 
information is given, and it is possibly a fancy 
sketch to catch a client. 

Some large drawings hard by, in the French 
manner of a “design for a suburban resi- 
dence,” by an Ecole student, show about as 
little knowledge of the requirements as is 
possible to imagine. If the title had been 
altered to “A Prince’s Country Mansion, 
the case would have been very different. _ 

Messrs. Le Brun & Son, of New York, 
exhibit a neatly-executed water-colour of # 
new ten-story office block—the Metropolitan 
Building in the Madison-square—at New 
York. It is built of white stone, and unily 
is attained by enclosing several stories under 
one arch. : 

Messrs. Peabody & Stearns send a sheet of 
office sketches, in colour, of buildings erected 
by them, many of which are very effective, 
but considering that Messrs. Peabody & 
Stearns have done some of the best domestic 
work recently erected in the States, many 0 
which are at Newport, R.I., these sketches 
do not do justice to them, and it is a pity 
they were unable to send more drawings. 
This is, however, only a further illustration 
of the fact that even.the foremost architects: 
in the States do not give time to the pit 
paration of show drawings. ) 

An unexecuted house by Messrs. Andrews, 
Jacques, & Rantoul, is shown in a bold sepia — 


drawing which is quite Elizabethan incha- 
racter, with mullioned windows and diapered 
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walls, and with terraced front, making alte 


gether a composition which must have been 
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one having an acquaintance with 
pe ish precedent, which is very rare indeed 
ction. 
<4 gti porns ee of the Cambridge City 
Hall (Mass.), by Messrs. Longfellow, Alden, 
& Harlow, the late Mr. Richardson s influence 
‘s clearly seen. It 1s to be executed in 
rough-faced granite, with steep pitched roof 
and dormers, with massive central tower, 
and with open upper stages as campanile. 
Another firm of architects who send works 
of interest are Messrs. Gilbert & Taylor, 
whose design for a frame-built house, with 
granite basement, 1s shown in a very cleverly- 
executed pen and ink drawing by Mr. Gilbert, 
who also shows an exquisitely-drawn little 
sketch of a stone church at the foot of a hill 
at St. Paul, Minn., in which the grouping is 
cleverly handled. 

The armoury for the 13th Regiment at 
Brooklyn, by Mr. R. L. Daus, is a_ very 
appropriate piece of work, and is being 
executed at the present time. It is shown 
by a good water-colour drawing, and is of 
unpolished red granite in a castellated 
manner, with huge semi-circular entrance 
arch, flanked by circular towers, the rest of 
the design kept dignified and severe, the 
upper part of the towers corbelled over 
castellated. Mr. Daus has studied at the 
Paris Ecole, but in this design he has shown 
that he can, like Richardson, forget a good 
deal of what is taught there. In conclusion, 
we should say that the Exhibition, although 
not by any means strong, is, perhaps, 
a fair one, but that it contains extremes 
of good and bad work, both in regard 
to draughtmanship and design, while 
water-colour and pen and ink seem to 
hold even sway. Church work must be 
very badly represented, because we know 
that some very good work on a small scale 
has been done under the influence of the 
late Mr. Richardson. No designs for stained 
glass, which take up so much valuable space 
in our Royal Academy, are present in the 
collection, and colour decoration is not 
represented at all in regard to studies for 
exterior or interior work, But taking into 
account the apathy of the American architects 
to making show drawings, we should say 
that the collection is a fairly representative 
one of the state of American architecture at 
the present time, and compares very favour- 
ably with our own collection at Chicago. 

In approaching the German collection of 
drawings a great difference is at once 
noticeable. They are hung in the bays of 
one of the naves on the ground floor. The 
drawings consist mostly of large coloured 
views very carefully prepared and shaded, 
and are principally of public buildings and 
churches. Amongst the former is the 
German design for the Parliament House 
and Court of Justice at Tokio, Japan, 
executed in a coarse German classic style by 
Messrs. Ende & Béckmann of Berlin, who 
exhibit the plans; the composition consists 
of a lower story treated as a basement with 
Tustications, with two stories over, enclosed 
under an order of Corinthian columns. 
Surmounting the whole composition is a 
copper-covered dome with lantern, the space 
beneath which on plan’ forms a central 

Salle des _pas perdus” from which, by 
means of wide galleries on either side the 
Upper and Lower Houses are reached. It 
is a pity that the Japanese have not sufficient 
patriotism to execute something in their own 
Style instead of this heavy and coarse design. 
— Same architects exhibit their design 
or the Court House at Tokio, a two storied 
building in red brick and stone and with 
Steep roof. 

A project for a town 
Herr H. Licht 





Sa yr at Leipsig, by 
» IS also shown b 

elevations and sections in eieinciinedin’ i 
Consists of two stories in the wall and two 
in the roof, whose vertical height is con- 
Siderably _greater than the wall which 
supports it. The lower floor consists of a 
Series of semi-circular arches in red brick 
Te Stone, while square-headed windows 
: l€ over and then some really well 
signed ornamental dormers, The tower 





is placed in the centre, making a very 
characteristic design and tinted in Indian 
ink with good feeling. Plans and plaster 
models are shown of the Imperial Office of 
Insurance and the Imperial Office of Patents 
at Berlin. Both are in the accepted govern- 
mental Classic style and both equally bad, 
but the idea of illustration by models is a 
good one. 

Two competition designs for the William I. 
monument are exhibited. One is shown by 
a large rough pen and ink drawing in which 
groups of statuary are introduced wherever 
possible, and is representative of the worst 
phase of modern German pseudo-classic 
architecture; the other design is at the further 
end of the collection, and is executed in 
black chalk toa large scale. It is 20 ft. by 
12 ft, and shows the late Emperor on 
horseback on a pedestal surrounded by a 
semi-circular colonnade of coupled columns 
designed in the worst possible taste and 
executed in a style which would be despised 
anywhere out of Germany. 

As achange, three elevations of a small 
villa are shown, in which as many towers 
and spirelets are worked in as possible; the 
details somewhat of French Renaissance, 
except the towers, which have the usual 
top-heavy German appearance. 

Herr G. Hanberrisser sends his design for 
the New Rathaus, at Wiesbaden, and a plan 
is given. It is executed in the later German 
Renaissance, the central feature flanked with 
towers’ having conical roofs and_ spire, 
and forming a pleasing and characteristic 
building. 

Professor L. Levy shows coloured eleva- 
tions, plans and sections of his synagogue at 
Kaiserlautein, in the Moorish style, with 
bulbous pyramids and interior decoration of 
Byzantine treatment. 

A church and a synagogue at Munich, by 
Herr A. Schmidt, follow; the one is an 
attempt at Gothic in the wiry modern German 
style, and the synagogue is some way after 
Romanesque, in red brick and stone. In the 
next bay is the large plaster model of the 
Memorial Church to the Emperor William, 
at Berlin. It is placed at the meeting of six 
streets, and has an important enough aspect. 
It consists of a nave and short transept and 
apsidal east end, and two apsidal projections 
on each side of the western tower and spire. 
It is vaulted internally. The plaster model 
is very well executed, but the Gothic is of 
that unfeeling description so unpleasing to 
English eyes. Plans, elevations, and sec- 
tions of a colour treatment surround the 
model. 

After some very poorly-designed Gothic 
churches in colour are shown, we notice 
some public buildings, such as the Govern- 
ment building at Miinster, in red brick and 
stone with mullioned windows and high- 
pitched roof. ; 

The Law-Court house at Cologne is an 
important structure in the German Domestic 
style, with well designed circular. angle 
towers with steep spires shown by a fine 
water-colour drawing, about 12 ft. long. It 
is certainly one of the best designs in the 
collection, though eminently German. 

Then follow a “Reception Building” at 
Diisseldorf, a Court House at Boehum; the 
Morgue at Berlin, all of which in drawing 
and design are as bad as they could be, 
while a very satisfactory water-colour draw- 
ing shows the Dom Hotel at €ologne, with 
the Cathedral alongside. 

Herr Max Spitta sends a large model in 
plaster of his ‘“Gaudenkirche” in Berlin. 
In plan it consists of a Latin Cross, with 
narrow ambulatories on each side of nave, 
which go round semi-octagonal apse, and 
having sloping lean-to roof externally. It is 
in the modern German Romanesque, and, 
therefore, poor in detail, and spiky and wiry 
in general effect. . 

It is a curious thing, but one cannot help 
remarking the extraordinary amount of Ger- 
man church work shown in comparison with 
domestic work. Whether there has been no 
attempt to illustrate this latter we know not, 
but the fact remains that domestic work is 
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scarcely shown at all, while very poor church 
work is here in quantities, 

The series winds up with a chalk drawing 
of the Cathedral of Metz effectively rendered, 
but which does not show old and new work. 
Also the reconstruction of Bremen Cathedral 
and other churches, to which the. same 
remarks apply as to style. 

In the centre of the gallery and opposite 
the drawings stands a large model in a coarse 
Classic style of the German Parliament 
House in Berlin by Herr Paul W allot, 
architect. If the collection is representative, 
we should say that German architecture is in 
a very poor way, especially in domestic and 
church work. In the public buildings which 
do not pretend to be Classic, but which are 
in the Renaissance of Northern Germany, 
and which have a large amount of Dutch 
feeling in them, with mullioned windows and 
high-pitched dormer roofs, good feeling is 
introduced, and with success, as at the Law 
Court House at Cologne. Water colour is 
nearly always the medium employed, neces- 
sitated, in great part we should say, by the 
large size of the drawings. 

The French architectural drawings are 
shown in the east long gallery, in the centre 
of which are the French architectural repro- 
duction in sculptures. The collection of 
drawings is a disappointing one. Besides 
the smallness of the collection, what strikes 
one principally is that many have been on 
view before, and some even as long ago as 
the 1889 Exhibition at Paris. 

All the drawings are large, and are executed 
in water-colour or monochrome, ‘no pen and 
ink work being on view. 

The collection consists principally of public 
buildings, but some domestic work is shown 
which is almost as bad as it can be. What- 
ever the Ecole may do for composition and 
design in regard to great public buildings, it 
certainly has not grasped the right principles 
in regard to domestic work. The attempt of 
the design in each case seems to be to pro- 
duce a miniature palace, to introduce as 
many finials and features. of all kinds as 
possible, and by so doing to lose all that 
simplicity and repose which is seen in the 
best English and American work, © 

Among the more noticeable of the exhibits 
is the Hotel de Ville at Suresnes, consisting 
of a series of six drawings photographed 
from the original drawings, and with views 
of the buildings as actually executed, making 
a very complete collection. 

Close by on a revolving screen is a collec- 
tion of plans, elevations, sections of historic 
French churches, consisting of photographs 
from measured drawings, These are sent 
presumably by the Bureau des Monuments 
Historiques, and form a valuable résumé of 
the work of that body. 

Then follow a few large drawings of 
Decorative treatment, and an important 
series of twelve drawings, by M. A, Marcel, 
of a Restauration of the Chateau of 
Tonguedoc in Brittany, very unlike English 
work in every particular, being tinted in 
monochrome and shaded. : 

The Bourse at Amsterdam occupies. the 
whole of the ‘next screen, with eight huge 
strainers in light ink and tinted. It is 
executed in a very good type of Dutch 
Renaissance, by M. J. Cordonnier, and bears 
the date 1892. Internally iron is used in the 
same manner as in the late Paris Exhibition, 
with terra-cotta filling in behind, which 
shows that the Paris Exhibition has exercised 
a certain amount of influence—in France, at 
least—and which forces on us the thought, 
intensified by the erection of the great 
buildings at Chicago, that perhaps the older 
countries will develop a new style first. The 
set is accompanied by a workmanlike detail 
section to a large scale. 

M. T. Guadet sends his new Hotel. des 
Postes, being erected opposite the Louvre. 
The design is explained by four large plans, 
one elevation, and two sections, which are 
executed in line and tinted, the architecture 
partaking of the somewhat cold Paris official 
phase. 

A scheme for the decoration of a theatre, 
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by M. Louis Bigaux, follows, in which the: 
architecture and decoration are worked well 
together. . 

M. Deperthes sends a large perspective of 
his fine scheme for refacing Milan Cathedral, 
which was exhibited at the Paris Exhibi- 
tion; and we are inclined to think that M. 
Ballu’s Palais de Justice at Bucharest was 
also exhibited there. M. Ballu also exhibits 
his Chili Building erected at the Paris 
Exhibition, and a series of small drawings of 
Restaurations. 

As will be gathered from the above, in 
which the principal drawings are enume- 
rated, the French collection is a very poor one, 
and it would probably have been better not 
to have exhibited at all than to have sent a 
collection in which the foremost architects 
are not represented, and which is not repre- 
sentative of the state of French architecture 
at the present time. 

English architectural drawings have been 
intentionally omitted from this notice. 
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NOTES. 


pre detailed verbal report of the 

French Congress of Architects, 
which is being continued week by 
week in the columns of L’Archi- 
tecture, gives us in the last number of that 
journal a full account of a discussion on the 
question of architectural competitions, some 
points in which are of interest as showing 
the view taken by French architects of 
certain questions which have been frequently 
discussed in this country in regard to com- 
petitions. One of these is in regard to the 
‘position of the assessor or the jury in deter- 
mining the final result of the competition. 
The position which in England is occupied 
by the assessor is in France apparently 
occupied by a jury of architectural experts; a 
much better system, as the result is not then 
subject to the idiosyncrasies of taste of a 
single person in regard to plan or design. 
At the French Congress it appears that 
M. Guadet, in his report on the subject of 
competitions, concluded that the report of 
the jury “est définitif, sans appel et exécu- 
toire.” Whereupon arose a question as to 
whether the jury were to be, according to this 
verdict, the sole and final arbitrators in a 
competition. M. Guadet’s answer was in 
exactly the same spirit which we have more 
than once indicated as the correct one in 
regard to the position of the assessor in a 
competition. The jury, said M. Guadet in 
his reply, can never say to the “adminis- 
trateurs ” (the “building committee,” in our 
language), ‘‘ give up your rights entirely into 
our hands.” But he adds, ‘quand le jury, 
composé des hommes compétents, aura dit 
‘Voila le meilleur projet, il est bon, il doit 
vous donner des garanties,’ il proclame par 
la que ce projet est susceptible d’une bonne 
exécution et dun bon resultat, et je pense 
qu'une administration aura bien du mal a 
ne pas déférer 4 son avis.” This is exactly 
the view which we have always laid down 
as to the position of the assessor in competi- 
tions. e is to consider the plans and 
advise as to the best one, and if the Com- 
mittee is wise it will probably adopt his 
decision. If it refuses to do so, as M. 
Guadet goes on to say, “le jury ne 
pourra rien”; it has done its duty, and if in 
spite of this the commission is given to a 
competitor whom the jury has not found 
worthy of recommendation, “cela fera un 
petit scandale” which cannot be helped. We 
may draw attention to the fact that the 
“jury ” system in competitions seems to be 
an accepted fact in France. Why cannot 
we have itin England? It is a far better 
system than that of assessor, because several 
heads are better than one, and we are 
delivered from the necessity of leaving the 
matter to be settled according to the possibly 
fixed or prejudiced though perfectly honest 
ideas of an individual. Another point 





touched upon in the discussion reported in 
the last number of L’Architecture is the' 
practice of ‘merging the premium in the 





commission” (as we say in England) in the 
case of the selected competitor. This idea 
was rejected with scorn by the French 
architects—as M. Achille Hermant put it, 
amid general concurrence, the competition 
design is an “avant projet,” which has to 
be made over again for the execution of the 
building ; and it is that (the ‘‘avant projet ”) 
and that only, which is paid for by the 
premium offered for the successful com- 
petitor. 





T the final public sitting of the Select 
Committee on Railway Rates last 
week, Sir Courtenay Boyle plainly intimated 
that the Board of Trade had been quite 
misled by the railway companies with regard 
to the revised rates of January last. It 
appears that the permission to dispense with 
some of the forms of notice of alterations in 
the rates was given bythe Board after a con- 
ference held in November between the rail- 
way companies and the Board of Trade. 
Sir Courtenay Boyle informed the Select 
Committee that the Board expected that 
certain rates would be raised, but they never 
supposed that the actual rates which were 
below the maximum would be generally 
raised to the maximum. “If the Board had 
known that,” he continued, ‘“‘ they would not 
have given the railway companies facilities 
for dispensing with the usual form of notice. 
They would have used their power in that 
respect to influence the companies not to 
charge the maximum rates.” This is a very 
important statement, proving as it does that 
a great deal of the trouble caused by the 
introduction of the January rates might 
have been avoided. It is clear that the 
Board of Trade either misunderstood the 
companies, or were misled by them as 
to their intentions, The Board knew, in 
the first place, that the basis of the new 
rates would be the new statutory powers ; 
and they knew also that it was contemplated 
that there should be some recoupment on 
the part of the railway companies for com- 
pulsory reductions; but they evidently left 
the conference under the impression that 
comparatively few advances would be found 
necessary, certainly without the least antici- 
pation of the sweeping changes which were 
actually made. The companies had every 
opportunity of comparing the old and new 
rates before the publication of the latter, and 
could hardly have deceived themselves as to 
the effect of the change; yet at this con- 
ference they assured the Board that “the 
traders would find themselves very much as 
they were before.” So far from this being 
the case, it is well known that the January 
rates placed nearly every industry in the 
country in a far worse position than it had 
ever occupied before with regard to railway 
charges ; and, as Sir Courtenay Boyle stated 
in the course of his evidence, there was no 
indication that the raising of the rates was 
merely temporary. Another point brought 
out before the Select Committee was the 
view taken by the Board as to maximum 
rates, which differs considerably from that 
expressed by Sir Henry Oakley in his 
evidence. In fixingthe maximum rates their 
idea was, according to Sir Courtenay Boyle, 
to leave a margin for possible contingencies, 
such as an increase in the price of labour, of 
coal, or of iron, which would prevent the 
railway companies from maintaining the 
actual rate.» , 





N a high wooded cliff rising from the 
Ash and Minster marshes, locally 
called “polders,” and with the Stour, or 
rather Wantsum, flowing past its base, stands 
Richborough Castle, once garrisoned by the 
Second Legion surnamed ‘“ Augusta,” the 
reputed spot of St. Augustine’s first interview 
with A«thelbercht, Son of the Ash-tree, and 
one of many neglected national monuments. 
A fund, however, has been opened to buy the 
ruins, with the 52? acres, under cultivation, 
which they enclose, for it is stated goo/. 
Of the three remaining walls, rectangular 





on plan, the north, 500 ft. long, and 12 ft.| 








St Taaate 
thick, is the best preserved, [ts exte 
height varies from 20 ft. to 30 ft. ; the Outer 


facing consists of regular courses 

grit and stone, unequally sized, Pe 
by layers of curved-edged and flat tiles “one 
angles of its postern-gate being va the 
with yellow and red tiles: the san 
facing was mainly of flint. The aa 
wall has a round bastion at each thy 
with a square tower and the decuma 

or principal, gate in its front. The abut 
and north walls have similar square tower 

The square towers, projecting 8 ft., are soli 
up to 7% ft. from the ground, hollow in th 

middle, and joined again to the curtain walle 
at top. The hollow portions have holes in 
their sides as though for the insertion of 
timber-staging. At the decuman gate jg 
pavement measuring 5% ft. deep, 24 ft. 11 jp 
long, and 21 ft. I in. broad, affording a base 
wide enough for the marching of ten men 
abreast.* The wall foundations are made 
of two rows of boulders resting on the 
natural soil, a compact pit- sand, Mr 
Roach Smith describes the walls themselves 
as built of layers of boulders, sand-stone 
ochre-stone, and chalk blocks cemented 
with mortar composed of lime, grit, sea. 
shells, and pounded tile: there are also bits 
of oolite and travertine (deposited by run- 
ning water) and of petrified Zeredo navalis 
In laying out the railway (1846) they cut 
through the walls, of flint and tile, of a Roman 
building at the foot ‘of the hill, and found 
several pits, filled with dark rich mould and 
fragments of stags’ horns, bones of boars 
sheep, and goats, broken pottery, and the 
like. The amphitheatre, placed on an 
eminence —its centre distant southwards 
460 yds. from the castrum—is oval in shape, 
measuring 200 ft. by 166 ft. When explored 
by Smith and Fairholt, it was found to have 
a wall, built of flint and chalk, with three 
entrances, and from 2 ft. to 3 ft. deeper 
within than without, encompassing a plat- 
form about Io ft. wide. At the door angles 
were tiles Io in. square laid in double rows, 
About fifty years ago Mr. Rolfe, of Sandwich, 
made a large collection of British, Roman, 
and Saxon coins, together with Roman 
articles, tools, and implements, and specimens 
of wall-paintings discovered in this ancient 
stronghold (so like Lymne in many respects), 
on what Juvenal, Lucan, and Ausonius call 
the Rutupine shore. 





T the last meeting of the Archadélogische 
Gesellschaft at Berlin (the report of 
which appears in the Berliner Philologische 
Wochenschrift for Aug. 12), Herr Adler read 
a paper in which he maintained that the 
views recently enunciated by Herr O. Richter, 
on the date of the Pantheon, were by no 
means the “incontestable facts” that their 
promulgators imagined them to be. Some 
of Hetr Richter’s statements as to the actual 
structure he disputes; some, he says, are 
stale news, and much more evidence will be, 
he thinks, required before the old orthodox 
view can be relinquished—z.e., the view once 
held that Hadrian did nothing beyond te 
storing the building, and in this restoration 
was entirely faithful to the plan conceived 
and first executed by Agrippa. We have 
already given our reasons for believing that 
the new view of the history of the building 
is supported by too much evidence to be 
very doubtful; but, of course, no archéo 
logical view of any kind can be promulgated 
which will not find a German critic to col 
tradict it. 





T the same meeting, Dr. Otto Kem 
A discussed the difficult question of the 
cult of the Kabiri, so far as light is throws 
on it by the recent excavations poth at 
Samothrace, and more especially at the 
sanctuary near Thebes. ‘This is not the 
place to enter on the profoundly interesting 
mythological problems that arise i this 


* The pavement has been robbed for building-stone 
We take ts dimensions from the late C. Roach Sati 
work, illustrated by F. W. Fairholt, upon the ‘* Antiquit 
of Richborough, Reculver, and Lymne (1850). 
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—— 
connexion, but Dr. Otto Kern made one 
cal suggestion which will, we sincerely 
hope, not be thrown away. He urged the 
jesirability of supplementing the work at 
Thebes by excavating the site of the little 
chapel to Hagios Nikolos, which stands 
within the ancient precinct of Demeter 
Kabiria. Till this is done we have half the 
story of this mysterious cult as yet untold. 


racti 
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N January last, the sites and buildings of 
| Nos, 25-7, Cornhill, covering an area 
of 1,950 Sq. Zn and No. 24, Cornhill, 
covering 550 sq. ft., were sold at auction for 

ooo/, and 23,5007. respectively. The four 
houses formed a block standing between the 
two entrances into Change-alley ; their recent 
demolition, together with that of the square 
block in their rear, has quite altered the 
aspect of the alley, to which they had a 
frontage of 100 ft. Immediately opposite the 
central block, stand, in Change-alley, some 
premises erected in 1874, from the designs of 
Mr. R. Norman Shaw, R.A., to serve as the 
private portion of Messrs, Martin & Co,’s 
banking-house—lately registered under the 
tile of ‘‘ Martin's Bank, Limited,” — and 
occupying, as we are authoritatively in- 
formed, the site of ‘‘Garraway’s” Coffee 
House, established there more than two 
hundred years ago. ‘‘Garraway’s,” with 
“Robin’s,” and “ Jonathan’s,” was con- 
sumed by the fire of March 24, 1748. 
Martin’s bank is one of the oldest of its 
kind in London, and under its sign of 
“The Grasshopper,” claims, we believe, to 
represent the business house in Lombard- 
street of Thomas Gresham. A Martin 
appears amongst the goldsmiths (dems. 
Elizabeth ; there is a tradition that Matthew 
Shore, the goldsmith, had kept his shop on 
the present site of the bank’s public office. 
In 1677, Charles Duncombe and Richard 
Kent traded as goldsmiths at “The 
Grasshopper,” between ‘The Plough” (now 
Glyn's), and “The Unicorn,” which was the 
house of Alderman Backwell, who laid out 
Change - alley in 1668-9. Charles Dun- 
combe, whose niece and heiress Mary, 
became ancestress of the Lords Fever- 
sham, bought (‘‘at near go,000/.,” Evelyn 
says) Helmsley, county York, since Dun- 
combe-park, of George Villiers, second 
Duke of Buckingham. Duncombe-house, 
designed by Vanbrugh, was destroyed by 
fl . . 
eon January 11, 1879, and is now being 
rebuilt for Lord Feversham, after the designs 
of Mr. Young, of London, architect: for 
further particulars see our “ General Building 
News, of July 15 last. The freehold of 
Nos. 11-12, Cornhill, built 1854, by Holland 
& Hannen, was bought last January for 
about 165,000/. Messrs. W. Cubitt & Co. 
are re-building Nos. 24-7, Cornhill, and the 
central block of Change-alley for occupation 
by, we are told, the Commercial Union 
Assurance Company, whose premises in 
Change-alley were erected, on the site of 
—* ee House, by Messrs. Davies 
sd ienieney ‘The Swan” and 
® ge it ormed the east and west 
crnagliy e central block: thus ‘‘ Baker's,” 
al ma Its old shop-front, is the last 

of the old houses in Change-alley. 
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_ IS very remarkable that, with the evil 
effects of the strike of last year still 
épparent, a majority of the miners in Durham 
should be in favour of entering upon another 
o/s conflict. Yet were it not for the fact 
~ a majority of two-thirds is necessary 
‘ore a strike can be proclaimed, the 
Durham colliers would soon again be found 
ocmen the ranks of the unemployed. For, 
at of the rapidly increasing suffering 
Rete among the strikers in the 
ace: and the memories of the acute 
ge * in their Own county, the voting gave 

ght majority in favour of Striking for an 
Reports from Wales 
the mining centres 
State ; while distur- 


Increase in wages, 
are rather conflicting 
€ing in a most excited 
ances are becoming un 


in the Midlands also. Unfortunately no 
decided move has yet been made in the 
interests of peace, and it is but too well 
known that a considerable time usually 
elapses before a settlement can be arrived 
at after negotiations have been set on foot. 
The coal owners, as a body, seem to be in 
no hurry to make any proposals,—although 
they this week repeat their offer to submit 
the whole question to arbitration. It 
remains to be seen whether the men will 
show any disposition to abandon the uncom- 
promising attitude they took up at the 
outset, and accept the proposal for arbi- 
tration which they formerly rejected. It 
was hardly to be expected that the Miners’ 
Federation would permit a partial resumption 
of work, and the decision at the conference 
of last week was that all their members 
should remain out. The worst part of this 
unfortunate affair is the hardship inflicted 
upon thousands of non-combatants, who are 
made to feel the effects of the dispute quite 
as severely as those with whom it originated; 
and for their sakes especially it is to be hoped 
that a settlement will soon be arrived at. 
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LETTER FROM PARIS. 


FRANCE is in the middle of elections at present, 
and the ‘‘scrutin” of August 20 has been un- 
favourable to one of the few architects—possibly 
the only one—who has a seat in Parliament, viz., 
M. Emile Trélat, Deputy of the Fifth Arrondisse- 
ment, who finds himself, according to the 
established phrase, ‘‘en ballotage,” and whose 
election will shortly be the subject of a second 
voting. The political adversaries of M. Trélat 
(who is a very moderate Republican) reproach 
him with having received large fees as architect 
to the Department, and being consequently a 
‘* salaried official” of the Government. Without 
discussing this rather singular theory, we may 
observe that in the former House M. Trélat took 
a very good position, and that in an assembly in 
which questions of hygiene and of public safety 
have to be discussed, it is very desirable to have 
the advice of a professional man who can speak 
with authority on such subjects. 

As already mentioned, the scheme for the new 
railway from Moulineaux to the Invalides has 
been approved by the Government, and will con- 
stitute the first portion of the metropolitan railway 
system so long demanded and so long delayed. 
The line, a double one, will start from the exist- 
ing station at the Champ de Mars, in an open 
cutting. It will cross the abutments of the Iena 
and Invalides bridges, and terminate at the angle 
of the Rue Constantine, opposite the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. The ‘‘ Gare des Invalides,” 
which will adjoin the Champs Elysées, with which 
it will communicate also by a bridge over the 
Seine, will have a monumental facade 98 metres 
in length with two side elevations of 46 metres. 
The central portion will be reserved for the 
service of the suburbs. The new station will 
occupy about two-thirds of the front square of 
the Esplanade des Invalides, between the Quai 
d’Orsay and the Rue de l’Université. It will be 
bounded by two courts, one on the right for main 
line arrivals, the other on the ieft for their 
departure. The works will be commenced very 
shortly. . 

The absence of the company of the Comédie 
Francaise in London, and subsequently on a tour 
in the French provinces, has been made an oppor- 
tunity for furbishing up the ‘‘ Maison de Moliere,” 
which it must be confessed was looking very 
shabby. Numerous modifications have been 
made in the arrangement of the interior, 
especially in the auditorium, which now presents 
a pretty and attractive appearance. Among the 
alterations, the ancient lustre, which dates from 
1817, has been replaced by a large electric 
chandelier of 2,320 candle power, and which 
is so placed as not to hide any part of the stage from 
the gallery spectators. The interior of the house 
has been repainted throughout, regilt, and newly 
upholstered in very good taste, and all necessary 
measures have been taken to bring the arrange- 
ment of the house up to the latest police regula- 
tions in regard to the safety of the actors.and the 
public. The work has been carried out under the 





superintendence of M. Guadet. 

The summer vacation has also been utilised in 
other directions as an opportunity for pushing on 
works of construction. At the Ecole de Droit, at 
present closed to students, M. Lheureux has 





pleasantly frequent 


been pushing on vigorously the work on the new 


buildings, which are to include several lecture- 
theatres, professors’ rooms, and the Dean’s apart- 
ments. At the centre of these buildings, which 
will communicate by long galleries with the 
existing entrance in the Place du Panthéon, will 
be acourt roofed with glass in which will be 
formed a reading-room in connexion with the 
libraries. The completion of the work will 
probably occupy three years, and will cost 
3,500,000 francs. 

In reference to this subject we may mention 
that the demolitions necessary to make way for 
the new buildings have brought to light various 
Gothic arches once forming part of the chapel 
and cloister of the Jacobins, so celebrated in the 
sixteenth century, and of which other vestiges 
remain in Rue Victor Cousin. It is to be hoped 
that these relics will not be destroyed, and will 
find what seems to be their proper place in the 
garden of the Carnavalet Museum. Let us hope 
also that the conservative zeal of M. Cousin, the 
curator of that museum, will lead him to demand 
the little ancient gate of the Conciérgerie, which 
will have to be removed in the course of enlarging 
the Palais de Justice. This historic gateway 
opened on the principal facade, at the right of 
the large stone staircase near the ** Cour du Mai.” 
It is this doorway, low and narrow, with its 
ancient wrought-iron work and solid bolts, which 
was introduced in the scene in the last act of 
M. Sardou’s ‘‘ Thermidor.” It has a real historic 
interest, for during the Reign of Terror it opened 
for Marie Antoinette, the Girondins, Charlotte 
Corday, Danton, Robespierre, and many other 
victims of the Tribunal, the road to the scaffold. 

The sculpture galleries of the Louvre have 

been enriched with various remarkable works. 
In the Puget gallery have been placed three fine 
bronze statues which formerly ornamented the 
Pont au Change, those of Louis XIV. as a child, 
Louis XIII., and Anne of Austria, works in the 
best style of Simon Guillain, who died in 1698, 
In the Couston gallery has been placed the 
** Poésie Lyrique,” a marble statue executed in | 
1752 by Adam, the sculptor of the celebrated 
central group in the ‘* Bassin de Neptune” at 
Versailles. In the Hondon Gallery has been 
placed the **L’Amour et lAmitié,” a marble 
group by Pigalle, including a figure of Mdme. 
de’ Pompadour; the ‘‘Nymphe Amalthée,” a 
pretty marble figure by Julien; and a fine 
bas-relief by Berruer, found ten years ago, by M. 
Courajod, in the building yard at the Abbaye St. 
Denis. This latter work, executed in 1770, 
represents ‘‘ Louis XV. Protégeant la Peinture et 
la Sculpture.” The Diana gallery has received a 
** Faun Endormi,” a marble work by Bouchardon, 
of the date of 1732, and which for thirty years 
was hidden away in the cellars of the Louvre ; 
a fine bas-relief, ‘‘Sacrifice 4 Apolon,” from 
Mysia, and another Greek bas-relief in marble 
representing Silenus in a car surrounded by 
satyrs. In the Renaissance department of the 
Louvre there is also to be seen a new exhibit, 
a splendid gilt suit of armour of the sixteenth 
century, left to the Louvre by the late Mdme. 
Henri. 
We may mention also that amateurs of artistic 
curiosities may now see collected together at the 
Cluny Museum, in the ‘‘ Salle des Emaux,” the 
objects purchased by the State from the Spitzer 
collection, and which will hereafter be distributed 
in their proper departments in the Cluny Museum 
or at the Louvre. 

A few days ago, at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
the jury gave judgment on the competition for 
the subject, ‘‘ Le Salle de Pas Perdus d’un Palais 
de Justice.” Out of sixty-six competing designs, 
the jury awarded First Medals to MM. Guadet 
(pupil of his father), Blot (pupil of M. Laloux), 
and Alleugry (pupil of M. Pascal). Second 
Medals were awarded to MM. Dehandt, Affner, 
Verhuist, and Lemaresquier. 

The death is announced, at the age of sixty-six, 
of a painter completely forgotten in the present 
day, but whose name was formerly connected 
with some political scandals which were much 
talked of at the time, though they did not succeed 
in giving to the painter the artistic renown which 
he was vainly ambitious for. We refer to Ernest 
Louis Piccio, better known under his pseudonym 
‘‘ Picq,” who made his début in the Salon in 1864 
by two portraits which attracted some attention. 
He sent to the Salon of 1869 a scene of the St. 
Bartholomew massacre, of some energy of 
design, and a picture representing the death of 
the Deputé Baudin on. the barricades at the 
moment of the Coup d’Etat. The Imperial 
Government forbade the exhibition of this 
picture, photographic reproductions of which, 
however, were sold right and _ left, and 
which found admission into the Salon of the 
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succeeding year. Two years later the artist, 
desirous to draw attention to himself by a fresh 
scandal, presented to the Salon of 1872 a picture 
in which French soldiers were firing, in the Park 
of La Muette, on the defenders of the Commune 
and a crowd of terrified women, old men, and 
children, This time it was the Government of 
the Republic which forbade the exhibition of the 
picture, which had little artistic merit. This was 
the last picture offered for exhibition at the Salon 
by Ernest Piccio ‘‘ dit Picq,” who after that fell 
into obscurity and poverty. 

A learned archzologist of Vannes (Morbihan), 
M. Riallaud, has been assassinated under very 
mysterious circumstances. He was an old gentle- 
man of seventy-two, living alone in the midst of 
his books and manuscripts. He was the author of 
various able works on ancient Celtic monuments. 

We hear also of the death of a distinguished 
archeologist, M. Jules Havet, curator of the 
National Library and member of the Committce 
of ** Travaux Historiques.” 


—_—_—_1+~<>+___ 


THE CAMBRIAN ARCHASOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION AT OSWESTRY.* 


THE second day’s excursion, on Wednesday, 
August 23, was an unusually long one and could 
not have possibly been undertaken had not the 
weather been propitious. Luckily, however, the 
rain clouds disappeared, and neither mackintosh, 
umbrella, nor overcoat were needed during the 
remainder of the week. 

The route taken was through Llynclys, 
Llangedwyn, and Llanrhaiadr-yn-Mochnant, to 
Pennant Melangell, twenty-two miles west of 
Oswestry, no stops being made on the outward 
journey. Here, as elsewhere, the nature of the 
geological formation gives the key to the character 
of the scenery of the country passed through ; 
first the mountain limestone bluffs walling in the 
valleys with perpendicular cliffs and giving an 
almost horizontal sky-line ; next the silurian hills, 
gracefully rounded by glacial action and now 
covered with velvety green meadows ; and, lastly, 
as the great chain of the Berwyn mountains are 
approached the jagged slate rocks rise in lofty 
peaks. The industries of the district too have 
left their impress on the face of nature in the 
shape of great yawning limestone quarries, lead 
mines, tunnelled into the sides of the mountains 
with little mole-hills of debris in front of the 
entrance to each adit, and the rubbish from the 
slate quarries disfiguring the landscape most ofall. 

The tedium of the long drive was beguiled by 
listening to the weird Celtic legends which have 
gathered round the ancient remains on Llan-y- 
Mynech Hill, five miles south of Oswestry. It is 
at this point that the line of Offa’s Dyke cuts the 
boundary of Shropshire and Montgomeryshire. 
In the face of the hill is the gloomy cave, or Ogo 
as it is called in Welsh, formerly a mine worked 
by the Romans, where, according to the legend, 
the owner of the castle, believed to be now sub- 
merged in the lake below the hill, had an inter- 
view with the Devil. 

The party reached Pennant Melangell about 
mid-day. The church of St. Monacella, or 
Melangell, is in the most romantic and secluded 
position imaginable, right in the heart of the 
Berwyns, at the far end of a valley, through which 
there is no road practicable for wheeled vehicles 
beyond the church, recalling to mind the situation 
chosen by the Cistercian monks for Llanthony 
Abbey, in Monmouthshire, the inaccessibility of 
which became at last so intolerable that they felt 
compelled to remove the site of their monastic 
establishment to Gloucester. 

Lake Vyrnwy, from which Liverpool derives its 
water supply, fills a very similar valley a few miles 
to the southward. Pennant Melangell Church 
is close to the source of the Afon Tanat, a small 
tributary of the River Vyrnwy, and is surrounded 
by mountains rising to a height of over 2,000 ft. 
above sea level. The scenery is quite as fine as 
that in the most frequented parts of the Western 
Highlands of Scotland, and there is no doubt 
that if Pennant Melangell were more easy of 
approach it would become a favourite tourist 
resort. In summer the chief obstacle is the great 
distance from a railway station, but in winter the 
choice lies between the ‘‘ break-neck ” road at 
a high level and the ‘‘ drowning ” road at a low 
level. To the Celtic hermit-saint the chief 
attraction of such a place lay in the effectual 
barriers which Nature had set up between it and 
the outside world. No ‘‘ desert in the ocean ” or 
mountain solitude was so difficult of access as to 
deter him from building his cell there, and if we 





* Concluded from p. 160, ante. 


would trace the footsteps of the early Irish 
missionaries we must follow them to the sea-girt 
islands of the Atlantic or the remote fastnesses of 
the Apennines. It is not surprising, then, to find 
that the church at Pennant is dedicated to St. 
Melangell, the daughter of an Irish monarch. 
The legend, as related in Pennant’s ‘‘ Tour 
in Wales,” tells how the princess having 
vowed celibacy, escaped from Ireland to avoid 
being married to a nobleman of her father’s 
court, and took refuge at this place, where she 
lived for fifteen years without seeing the face of 
man, until one day a hare which was being 
hunted by Brochwel Yscythrog, Prince of Powys, 
took refuge under her robe, and there boldly 
faced the hounds who retired howling. When 
the huntsman tried to blow his horn it stuck to 
his lips. Brochwel, when he heard her story, 
gave to God and her a pascel of land, whereon to 
build a church, to be a sanctuary to all who 
fled there. This picturesque legend is repre- 
sented on a carved oak frieze on the front of the 
gallery at the west end of Pennant Melangell 
Church. A large number of sculptured fragments 
are built into the walls of the church and stone 
porch over the lych-gate, which are conjectured 
to have formed portions of the shrine of the 
saint. Amongst the fragments are four beautiful 
Norman capitals of small size, ornamented with 
foliage, a slab with a semicircular hollow scooped 
out of the bottom, and a triangular slab with 
crockets, also ornamented with graceful scrolls of 
foliage in low relief, but whether of as early date as 
the capitals it is not easy to determine off-hand. 
Whatever these fragments may eventually turn 
out to be, they are well worthy of careful examina- 
tion. The ground plan of the church consists of 
a nave with western tower and chancel a few 
inches narrower than the nave and separated from 
it by a carved oak screen. There is a small 
rectangular building at the east end with no 
doorway between it and the church, which may 
possibly have contained the saint’s shrine, or tomb. 
It is still called Cell-y-Bedd, or the Cell of the 
Grave. 

The south door and a window on the north side 
of the nave are Norman, and the rest of the 
windows square headed and debased in style. 
The font is plain and of Norman date. There are 
two recumbent effigies at the west end of the 
nave near the south door, which were in the 
churchyard when Pennant wrote his ‘‘ Tour in 
Wales.” One of the most interesting objects in 
the church is a wooden candelabrum almost all 
the different parts of which are made entirely on 
the lathe. The turned mouldings are very 
delicate and of the same kind as those on 
balusters, spinning wheels, and chains of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. 
There is a turned post in the centre intended to 
be suspended vertically from the top. Near the 
bottom four turned spokes project horizontally at 
right angles to each other, to support four of the 
candle sockets, also turned. Just below these are 
four similar spokes, each placed half-way between 
those above so that the eight candle-sockets are 
at the angles of an octagon, measuring 4 ft. across. 
Under this again is a flat hoop-wheel with four 
turned spokes. The flat part of the hoop is the 
only part that is not made ona lathe. On the 
outside of the hoop are painted the names of the 
churchwardens and the date 1733. This remark- 
able example of eighteenth-century art workman- 
ship is lying uncared for inside the tower, and will 
probably be destroyed if not better looked ‘after. 

The Church of Pennant Melangell is surrounded 
by five magnificent yew trees. The Rev. Elias 
Owen pointed out a place in the churchyard 
formerly used as a cockpit for the parishioners, 
and presided over by the parson. A hollow place 
under a projecting ledge of rock on the opposite 
side of the valley to the southward, and about a 
quarter of a mile from the church, is called Gwely 
Melangell, or St. Monacella’s bed, the latter name 
being cut on the rock at a late date. 

After an a/ fresco luncheon, the members started 
on the return journey at 2 p.m., and on arriving 
at Llangynnog (a little over two miles east of 
Pennant Melangell), commenced a walk of five 
miles over the mountains in a northerly direction 
to Pistyll Rhaiadr. Immediately over Llangynnog 
is Craig Rhiwarth, which rises to a height-of over 
1,500 ft. above sea level. The whole summit of 
the mountain is the site of a prehistoric settlement 
of vast size. Thesteep cliffs above the Llangynnog 
slate quarries form a sufficiently strong defence on 
the south side without any artificial military works, 
but on the north, where the ground slopes down 
gently towards the ridge connecting Craig 
RKhiwarth with the mountains behind, it was 
necessary to erect a long stone rampart running 





almost due east and west, so as to cut off the 





higher part entirely. The hut circles, Now all thai 
remain of the dwellings of the former inhahiten.: 
are situated a little below the summit on the euut 
side overlooking the valley of the Tanat. : 
were thus protected from the north winds wal 
ridge behind. | the 
A walk of three miles northward from the 
of Craig Rhiwarth brought the party oy ‘te 
ridge and down the other side into the y 

the Afon Disgynfa, the stream at the bottom ¢ 
which flows over a precipice 240 ft. in heigh 
forming the most lofty waterfall in Wales, known 
as Pistyll Rhaiadr, and separating Denbighshi 
from Montgomeryshire. At the western 
higher end of this valley the stream divides nd 
two branches, and on a small eminence in the 
fork between the streams is a sepulchral Circle of 
upright stones, approached by an avenue, 

the circle and the avenue are very perfect, by 
the small size of the stones is disappointing, The 
view obtained from thence, looking down the 
valley towards the clump of fir-trees above the 
waterfall, is extremely beautiful, and remarkable 
in this respect, that the valley of the Af 
Disgynfa, instead of sloping away gradually 
right down to the bottom of the larger valley 
into which it runs, cuts it at a level of 40k 
above the bottom, and the stream tumbles over 4 
sheer precipice at the junction. : 

Near the foot of Pistyll Rhaiadr the carrj 
were ready to convey the members to Lap. 
rhaiadr-yn-Mochnant (four miles south-east); 
where dinner awaited them at the ‘* Wy 
Arms,” at 8 p.m. It was nearly 9 p.m, before 
they were sufficiently refreshed to undertake the 
return journey of fourteen miles back to Oswestry, 
which was not reached until about 11 p.m. 

The excursion on Thursday, August 24th, 
differed from the others in being by rail instead 
of by road. Leaving Oswestry byan early train, 
Llangollen was reached shortly after ten o'clock, 
The town itself is about as ugly and uninteresting 
as it is possible for a modern villa-begirt tourist 
resort to be, the only redeeming feature being the 
fourteenth-century bridge over the Dee, with four 
pointed arches of different spans, the width of 
which has been doubled to suit the requirements 
of modern times. Llangollen, like a base gem 
in a beautiful setting, is surrounded by lovel 
scenery. It is shut in on the north by the nal 
limestone cliffs of the Eglwyseg Rocks, in front 
of which rises a conical outlier of Silurian slate, 
crowned by Castell Dinas Bran. There are three 
lines of communication, running nearly parallel to 
each other, along the bottom of the vall 
of the Dee, namely the road, the railway, and 
the Ellesmere canal. A boat was ready to convey 
the party along the silent highway of the latter 
to Valle Crucis Abbey, a mile and half to the 
north of the railway station. Here Mr 
Harold Hughes, A.R.I.B.A., acted as guide, 
pointing out all the salient features of the 
architecture of the building. The Cistercian 
Abbey of Valle Crucis was an offshoot of the 
less-known Abbey of Strata Marcella, and was 
founded in A.D. 1200 by Madoc ap Gryfiydd 
Maelor, Prince of Powys. The ground plan of 
the church is cruciform, with aisles on each 
side of the nave, and four chapels on the east 
side of the transepts. The extreme length 
the church inside is 165ft., and the width 
across the transepts 98ft. The central tower 
has fallen, and the upper part of the walls of the 
nave, more especially on the north side, 
otherwise the building is tolerably perfect. 

The oldest parts are at the east end, the gable 
of the chancel being Late Transitional Norman ® 
style, and so extremely ugly that it is difficultto 
believe the unsightly pilasters continued upwa 
so as to form a frame round the upper pall of 
lancet windows, can be part of the original design. 
From an architectural point of view the parts 
the building most deserving of study are the ea 
gable of the nave, the thickness of the wih D 
which does much to enhance the beauty “2 
windows pierced through them ; the finely-carves 
Early English doorway leading from the nave 
into the cloister on the south side ; — 
vaulted roof of the chapter house springmg ™*" 
four columns. the 

The monks’ dormitory is immediately over ™ 
chapter house, and in the floor of the formes, 
just above the vaulting of the latter, “a 
thirteenth and fourteenth sepulchral slabs 
recently been discovered, some inscfl pe 
Lombardic capitals, and others ornamented” 
scrolls of foliage. It would be very desirabie 
to have these removed at once, or covert ‘J 
again, otherwise the trampling of the the 
visitors will soon obliterate every trace pre: 
carving, which is now in unusually 
servation. : 
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nt plan of Valle Crucis Abbey is 
ay atte 4 MS. volume on “Cistercian 
Architecture,” by J. C. Buckler, in the British 
Museum (Add. MS. No. 27, 764, vol. 5, p. 73): 
Since this plan was made, some excavations on 
the north side of the nave have revealed the 
existence of buttresses and other details not 
shown by Buckler. 

In the course of these recent explorations, a 
sepulchral slab was discovered, bearing a cross 
with expanded ends to the arms of rather unusual 
design. The sculpture of the capitals from which 
the vaulting of the presbytery once sprang (still 
in situ), and the capitals of the nave arcades 
(preserved, with other fragments, amongst the 
ruins) present some local peculiarities of style 
which should not escape notice. Since the 
explorations made at Strata Florida and Strata 
Marcella Abbey, the fact has been revealed that 
there was a distinct Welsh variety of sculpture in 
stone in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. A re- 
markable feature at Valle Crucis, which must 
not be overlooked, is the Lombardic inscription 
above the rose window in the west gable, giving 
the name of Adam Abbas, the builder. 

Leaving the Abbey, a short walk across the 
fields brought the party to Eliseg’s Pillar, a 
monument standing on the summit of an artificial 
mound a quarter of a mile north-west of the 
Abbey. Here Mr. J. Romilly Allen delivered 
a short descriptive address on the subject to the 
archeologists who clustered round the base of the 
ancient pillar. Referring to the name of the 
monument, he said that the earliest mention of it 
was in the ‘‘ Brut-y-Tywysogion,” where it was 
stated that the Abbey of Valle Crucis was 
founded in A.D. 1200 ‘‘ near the Old Cross in 
Yale.” The name ‘‘Eliseg’s Pillar” could be 
traced to the time when the reading of the 
inscription, published in Gough’s edition of 
Camden’s ‘‘ Britannia,” was made by Edward 
Llwyd, of the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. In 
this reading the name Eliseg was given as the 
erector of the stone. Mr. Allen stated that when 
Pennant wrote his ‘‘ Tour in Wales,” the pillar 
was lying prostrate, and pointed out the modern 
inscription, recording its restoration by T. Lloyd, 
of Trevor Hall, in 1779. The more ancient 
inscription was in Hiberno-Saxon minuscules, 
and almost entirely obliterated, but the small 
incised cross at the commencement: could be 
clearly seen. If Edward Llwyd’s reading was to 
be trusted it recorded the facts that the monument 
was set up by Concenn, son of Cattel, son of 
Brochmail, son of Guoillauc, to the memory of 
his great-grandfather Eliseg ; and that Conmarch 
wrote the inscription at the request of his King 
Concenn. The relationship of the various persons 
mentioned corresponded with those given in the 
Welsh genealogies preserved in a fourteenth- 
century MS. in the British Museum (Harl. 3,859, 
fol. 195A). Thenamesof Cadell, Cyngen, and Elisse 
occurred also in the ‘‘ Brut-y-Tywysogion, ” between 
the years A.D. 808 and 854. The question was 
whether Edward Llwyd was acquainted with the 
old Welsh genealogies and made his reading of 
the inscription to suit them. If his reading was 

to be relied on it was one of the longest and most 
important early Christian inscriptions in Great 
Britain, and it was lamentable to think that it had 
been allowed to perish by exposure to the weather. 
With regard to the form of the monument Mr. 
Allen observed that its peculiarity consisted in 
being approximately round at the bottom and 
square at the top, the semi-circular lines of inter- 
sections of the flat and curved surfaces being 
emphasised with a roll moulding, and just below 
this a horizontal cable-moulding encircling the top 
of the round part. This type of monument was 
apparently of Mercian origin, asspecimensoccurred 
with greatest frequency in Staffordshire, although 
there were examples as far north as Cumberland 
Plot, in his ‘History of Staffordshire,” called 
them Danish pillars, and some persons had even 
thought they might be Roman. There could 
however, be little doubt from comparing Elise 6 
Pillar with the Gosforth Cross (a cast Of which 
might be seen in the South Kensington Museum) 
that the former was not a pillar at all, but th 
shaft of a cross broken off. This was further heme 
on tinh former name of Eliseg’s Pillar, viz., 
the = toss in Yale.” The field in which it 
is situated is still called * Liwyn-y-groes ” (the 
Grove of the Cross), and the whole ‘lon ** Pant- 
y-groes” (the Vale of the Cross, latinised as 
Valle Crucis). Only one oth 
it theese nai er monument 
pame type as Eliseg’s Pillar was known 
ied nt ene namely, that in the church- 
retire cgeng vi any 2 in Cumberiand. 
“4 ~Y» It too was obliterated, so that it 
rew No light on itsage. The fi 
on the Gosforth C € figure sculpture 
ross showed a mixture of 





Irish and Scandinavian art, which would 
indicate a late date, possibly in the ninth or tenth- 
century. The archeological and historical 
evidence therefore. (assuming Edward Llwyd’s 
reading of the inscription to be correct) tended 
to show that Eliseg’s Pillar was erected in the 
ninth century. It was the only monument of the 
kind in Wales, and _ its. presence within the 
borders of the Principality was an indication 
that at this period Mercian influence was strong 
in the district. The tumulus on which the cross 
stands had been opened at the beginning of the 
century, and the remains of a skeleton found 
buried in a coffin constructed of rude slabs of 
stone. A piece of a silver coin had been dis- 
covered with the body. This had been kept, but 
the skull had been gilded in order to preserve it, 
and then again deposited with its kindred bones 
(see ‘** Arch. Camb.,” new series, vol. ii., p. 302). 

At the conclusion of Mr. Allen’s lecture an 
animated discussion took place, in which the 
Venerable Archdeacon Thomas, Mr. Stephen 
Williams, F.S.A., and Mr. Edward Owen 
joined. Archdeacon Thomas was of opinion 
that whatever Saxon influence there may have 
been at a later period, the first Christian settle- 
ment was a Celtic one, as was indicated by the 
dedications of the neighbouring churches. Mr. 
Stephen Williams showed that Eliseg’s Pillar 
could not possibly be Roman, because the cross 
section at the bottom was not a true circle, but a 
rectangle with the corners rounded. If it had 
been Roman it would have been turned in a lathe. 

Some of the members ascended the hill, 910 
ft. high, on the top of which the medizval 
fortress of Castell Dinas Bran is situated, a mile 
north-east of Llangollen; but those who had 
theught discretion the better part of valour and 
remained below missed very little, as the ruins 
are entirely devoid of interest, and have been 
sadly vulgarised bythe erection of a camera- 
obscura in their midst. Plas Newydd, a small 
cottage formerly the residence of the ‘* Ladies of 
Llangollen,” and the parish church dedicated to 
St. Collen, were also visited. Neither of these 
objects, however, repaid the time spent on their 
examination. 

After luncheon at the Hand Hotel, Llangollen, 
the members departed {by train for Ruabon to 
inspect the church there. The chief objects 
which attracted attention were two monumental 
effigies, placed in a most inaccessible position 
underneath modern tombs within a railing on the 
north side of the churchyard; portion of a 
beautiful sepulchural slab of the thirteenth 
century covered with graceful foliage, now used 
as the headstone of a modern grave ; a splendid 
altar tomb with two recumbent effigies of John 
ap Elis Eyton of Watstay, who fought at Bosworth 
in 1485, and of Elizabeth Calfley his wife, inside 
the church; a fifteenth-century fresco on the 
south wall of the nave representing the Works of 
Mercy, and some good modern stained glass 
windows. After spending an hour or so in the 
examination of the church the party returned to 
Oswestry, where there was just time enough left 
before dinner to take a hasty glance at the site of 
the castle at the north end of the town. All that 





now remains of this once important border 
fortress is a mound laid out with walks, on the 
summit of which are some shapeless blocks of 
masonry. 

The route chosen for the last day’s excursion 
on Friday, August 25, was almost circular, 
through Liansilin to Llangedwyn (10 miles 
south-west of Oswestry), and returning through 
Llanyblodwell and Lynclys. Before starting, a 
couple of hours were profitably employed in 
seeing the parish church of St. Oswald, St. Oswald’s 
well, and High Lea. At the church Mr. W. H. 
Spaull, F.R.1I.B.A., tead an exhaustive paper on 
the history and architecture of the building, which 
was listened to with great attention. Oswestry 
Church has a fine interior, covering a large 
square area, and a massive tower on the exterior. 
Portions. of the structure date as far back as 
Norman times, but most of the old work which 
remains is late, and the whole has received the 
impress of the genius of the late Mr. G. E. Street, 
when restored by him in 1872-5. The church 
plate was displayed for the inspection of the 
archeologists, and the splendid silver-gilt and 
jewelled chalice, made from Mr. Street’s design 
and presented by the Hon. Mrs. Bulkeley Owen, 
was almost as much admired as the more ancient 
specimens of the silversmith’s art, dating from 
1575 onwards. A pathetic interest attaches to 


the graves of the French prisoners taken during 
the Napoleonic wars, placed all together in one 
corner of the peaceful churchyard. One epitaph, 
which will serve as a sample of the rest, reads 
as follows :— 








“Ci git D. J. J. J. Du Vive, Capt, Adj. aux Etat 
Major Généraux, prisonnier de guerre sur pardle, 
né a Pau Dept. des bas Pyrenées le 26 juillet 1772 
et decédé a Oswestry le 20 juillet 1813.” 

Further traces of these prisoners were seen 
afterwards, when visiting High Lea, the residence 
of Mr. W. Fletcher Rogers, in the shape of a 
large number of exquisitely-finished models of 
engines of war, made to beguile their time during 
the weary years of captivity spent at Oswestry. 

At High Lea also Mr. Fletcher Rogers showed 
two sculptured plaques of alabaster, found con- 
cealed under the floor of one of the rooms at 
| Plas-yn-Pentre, in the Vale of Llangollen. The 

subject of one is Christ crowned with thorns, 
surrounded by the emblems of the Passion, and 
the other represents some saint, with the nimbus 
round the head, kneeling in front of a stream 
issuing from a pile of buildings at the upper left- 
hand corner, The saint is clad in armour, over 
which he wears ecclesiastical vestments, and 
leads a dragon by a cord held in the right hand, 
and holds a bag, or some other object, in the left. 
On one side of the stream is a crucified figure 
on a cross, and a second dragon is swimming in 
the water below. The whole scene is most 
curious. Perhaps some hagiologist may be able 
to recognise the legend it illustrates from the 
description just given. The subject does not 
appear to be Scriptural. 

St. Oswald’s Well is situated on the rising 
ground behind the town of Oswestry on the west 
side. It is covered with a masonry structure and 
the water issues from a sculptured head. Its only 
interest lies in its dedication to the saintly King 
of Northumbria. 

The carriages left the Wynnstay Arms Hotel, 
at Oswestry, for Llangedwyn at 11 a.m. The 
first stop was at Brogyntyn, a mile and a half 
north-west of the town. Here the members 
were courteously received by the Right Hon. 
Lord Harlech and after examining the carved oak 
chimney-pieces, dated 1617, in the hall, several 
pictures, antiquities and ancient MSS., were 
conducted by the owner through the grounds to 
Castell Brogyntyn, a circular earthwork defended 
by a single rampart, situated a little over a quarter 
of a mile north-west of the house. 

Rejoining the carriages, the journey was con- 
tinued as far as Forest Farmhouse, two miles and 
a-half west of Oswestry, at which point Offa’s 
Dyke cuts the road. Here, under the guidance 
of Mr. A. C. Nicholson, the hon. local secretary, 
the members were conducted on foot up the hill 
to the northward toafford them an opportunity of 
seeing an almost perfect section of the Dyke, 
which owes its preservation to the fact that the 
surrounding land has only recently been enclosed. 
This portion of the Dyke might with advantage 
be scheduled under the Ancient Monuments Act 
before it shares the fate of the remaining portions, 
and is obliterated by the plough. A mile beyond 
Forest the road crosses the border of Wales, and 
a drive of two and a-half miles further brought 
the party to Llansilin, where luncheon was pro- 
vided at the Cross Foxes Hotel. The members 
then started to inspect the church, under the 
guidance of Mr. Arthur Baker, F.R.1I.B.A., the 
architect by whom it has been ‘‘ restored” (using 
that word in its best sense, if it has one). 
Llansilin was, on the whole, much the most 
interesting church seen during the meeting. The 
Rev. Elias Owen pointed out two remarkable 
features in the church, (1) that one end of the 
communion-table was carved whilst the other was 
plain, showing that its original position was with 
the long axis pointing east and west in the middle 
of the chancel ; and (2) that on the plaster on the 
north wall of the nave outside could be traced a 
horizontal line coloured red, a relic of the times 
when the game of fives was played in the church- 
yard. There are many other things worthy of 
attention, amongst which may be mentioned 
the capitals of the nave arcade, carved with 
the same kind of foliage as at Valle Crucis 
Abbey; an octagonal poor’s box cut out 
of a solid oak post, dated 1664; a beautiful 
eighteenth-century wrought-iron grille in front of 
a mural tablet in the north aisle; the open 
timber roofs; the south door of the nave riddled 
with Cromwellian bullets ; and last, but not least, 
the fine yew-trees in the churchyard. 

Half way between Llansilin and Llangedwyn 
the carriages came to a standstill for about a 
quarter of an hour, whilst the party examined the 
moated mound at Sycarth. It is an earthwork of 
early type, probably: a little before the Norman 
Conquest, consisting of a lofty mound and a base 
court, all surrounded by a ditch. Owen Glyndwr 
is traditionally believed to have had a residence 
here, and a description of the house and its 


Continued on page 178. 
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ST. MACHAR’S CATHEDRAL, 
ABERDEEN.* 


@mitiE patron saint of this cathedral was 
sey 2 disciple of Columba, who at the 
==! close of the sixth century erected a 
church on a bend of the river Don. According 
to tradition his master had enjoined the 
settlement where a river made the figure of 











* The series of illustrations of the Ancient Cathedrals of 
Scotland, which was begun in our issue of July 1, will be 
continued in the first number of each month, until December 


next. Particulars of this, and of the series of “‘ Cathedral 
of England and. Wales,” which June lant, will be 


found on page 182. 


ended in June last, will be 





|@ crozier, and we may reasonably accept 
the story; the spot so chosen being, it is not 
at all unlikely, previously known to Columba 
as a suitable one. Hector Boece, first principal 
of Aberdeen University (who died 1536), is the 
earliest historian of the see, and its origin he con- 
nects with Malcolm II., 1010, at Mortlach. A more 
authentic date is 1136, when David I. appointed 
Nectanus first bishop of the diocese, then trans- 
ferred to Aberdeen: in coins of his reign it is 
Aberdon. There is notice of a new church by 
Bishop Matthew Kininmunde (1163-97), in turn 
removed by Bishop Cheyne (1281-1329), by King 
Robert Bruce’s direction, that a building more 
fitting the importance of the see might take its 
place. This re-erection appears only to have 





been commenced and in part accomplished by a 








successor, Bishop Alexander Kininmunde os 
(1356-82) ; no work now visible is of earlier date 
than that. 

Of the Cathedral that existed before the Re- 
formation, there remains now only the nave Wi 
aisles, and western towers; the two west plét 
of the vanished central tower survive its collapse 
in 1688. After that event a wall was built » 
up the three east arches. North and south oe 
of single aisle transepts to the height 0 ‘is. 
10 ft. also remain. The choir has totally 
appeared, and excavations will require to be 
before any idea of its extent or form can ™ 


obtained. uy 
Different accounts are given of the amount 


eI- 
work the last-named prelate was able to over: 
take ; all tell of its having at his death reached 4 
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height of six cubits. No break at that level of 
the nave being observable, these can only have 
applied to the choir that has now disappeared. 
The piers of the crossing must have been of the 
same date ; the two that remain are therefore the 
oldest existing part of the building. They are of 
excellent masonry, of red sandstone that has 
weathered better than the granite, and on the 
capitals is most delicate carving. How much was 
done to the nave at that time is uncertain ; what 
was intended one can see at the springing of 
the nave arches from the great piers of the 
crossing, for these beginnings of nave-arches 
are of red sandstone richly moulded. The 
type of aisle window proposed is exhibited 
in the south aisle, east bay. This window, what 
is left of the transepts, and the arch in north 
aisle, are all of grey sandstone, and must be 
almost contemporary with the piers of the 
central tower. Bishop Lichtoun (1424-40) was 
the builder of the Cathedral practically as 
it now is, and elected to use granite; the 
north transept is attributed to him, but this 
can only refer to work superimposed on the 
lower and earlier walling that still remains. 
The nave consists of seven bays, and there are 
two western towers—these were completed later 
—and all is of granite of the red variety. The 
material has been taken from the surface, and so 
‘3 ig ae quality to that now employed locally 
eet building, but it has the artistic advantage 
act Psa is most varied and delightful, 
ni : ike a very rich yellow sandstone, while 
© soltening of the edges of the ashlar takes 
oy from the formality of that kind of mason- 
bide Within, if the nave arches were but semi- 
because’ a via be. hard to resist the feeling, 
of the massive circular piers, that one 


windows are round, so too are the seven lights 
of the west window, and the main arch of the 
western door. Error in chronology has arisen 
from attention being directed chiefly to the archi- 
tural style, without taking account sufficiently of 
the obdurate material used that has influenced its 
forms ; the mouldings, where they exist at all, are 
of an early type, but just because such were most 
simple in profile. The builders of Lichtoun’s 
time seem to have made little attempt that at the 
junction of their work with that of their pre- 
decessors, the sandstone mouldings should have 
been continued in the granite, even when these 
were as bold and simple as what succeeded. For 
example, at the great arch to the crossing, a cavetto 
is abruptly stopped, that might quite easily have 
been worked in granite, and the profile is changed 
to an ovolo. Lichtoun would appear to have 
added to the central tower above the four great 
arches ; whether he at the same time vaulted it is 
uncertain—the springing in any case was higher 
than that of the nave arches, The western 
towers (completed) rise to a height of 112 ft. ; 
originally only pierced with arrowlets, the larger 
windows of the south tower were added in 
the seventeenth century. The battlements were 
not apparently intended for much walking upon, 
as between the corbels it is open space. 

The west doorway has over its double opening 
a vesica recess, slightly ornamented ; otherwise 
everything is plain. Thejamb isa simple series of 
rolls, stopped by a flat band or plinth ; the arch- 
mould is almost as bare, consisting only of simple 
rolls and fillets. It is observable that here, as at 
the south porch, the jointing of the wall ashlar 
does not line with that of the jamb, as might be 
expected with work built at one time. Entering, 


there is a low round arched door to the south tower ; 





was in a Norman church, The little clearstory 


to the north tower there is a smaller entrance by 


a lintelled door; both these ground floor apart- 
ments of the towers are barrel vaulted. Only the 
southmost of the two turret stairs descends to the 
church floor; the other stops a little above the 
sill of the west window, and was probably reached 
by a gallery at that level, this passage giving access 
at the same time to an upper chamber in the 
north tower. These two stairs lead to the clear- 
story passage, and also to that on nave and 
aisle wall-heads, the’ battlemented rapets 
of which were destroyed in 1604; by this 
circuitous route the central tower upper stages 
were reached, The south porch—popularly called 
the marriage porch—is slightly more elaborate 
than the other parts of the granite building, the 
arch mould of the entrance is richer, and the small 
niches, with the embellishments on the buttress 
weatherings, would almost seem to mark some 
distinction in the time of execution compared with 
the rest ; as mentioned, thére is an obvious break 
in the jointing of its masonry with that of the 
aisles. The lintelled window—its mullion gone 
—above the entrance is clearly an insertion, though 
Sir G. G. Scott considers it to be old. The 
presence of this window, as well as the height 
of the porch, induces the conjecture that there. 
was once an upper chamber, but no trace is to be 
seen of supports for its floor, or of any stair up to 
it; access may, however, have been had to it by 
the passage on the aisle wall head before referred 
to. Seen from certain points, the pointed nave 
arches look but ill, as at the springing from 
the circular piers they seem to be off their centres, 
The south-east bay has a variation in the profile 
of its arch-mould not easy to account for. The 
south aisle windows (that in the east bay of earlier 
date excepted) are of a simple Decorated type, 
the jamb alike both inside and out, with the glass 
in the middle of the wall. The fact seems worthy 
of note that the buttresses do not correspond 
with the nave piers, but are set off at different 
centres, with the result that the one first coming 
upon the tower is not at its corner, as by right it 
ought to be, and the window in that bay comes hard 
against the tower in rather an unpremeditated 
fashion, Lichtoun’' seems only to have com- 
pleted the nave to its wall head or so; his 
successor Lindsay roofed it in 1444. At first it 
would appear to have been covered only with 
slates, for in Bishop Elphinstone’s time, 1484-1514, 
mention is made of its having received a lead 
covering. If this is the roof that was extant in 
1866 it was one of the Cathedral’s chief attractions. 
It gained Sir G. G. Scott’s unbounded admira- 
tion, and is compared to that of King’s College, 
Cambridge: only this example was of deal, 
whereas the English one is of Irish oak. It was 
formed of whole trees, simply squared, the 
rafters some 8 or 9 in. in scantling, and 2 ft. apart ; 
each alternate one was tied. After about four 
hundred years’ exposure (Scott was inclined to date 
the roof from Bishop Dunbar’s time, 1518-32) it 
was in about the same state of preservation as oak 
of a like age, its weak point being that deal pegs 
had been used, and so the tenons had drawn 
somewhat. It was the only Medizeval deal roof 
in Britain that Scott knew of. All this notwith- 
standing, the roof was taken off in 1866 because - 
preservation would have entailed greater expense 
than providing a new one. Certainly it was not 
seen openly, being hidden by the heraldic flat 
ceiling, but surely some sacrifice might have been 
made to have retained a feature that particularised 
St. Machar’s among all ancient British Cathedrals 
as distinctly as does the employment of granite. 
In Bishop Spens’ time stalls and a bishop’s 
throne were added to the choir (1459-80), and a 
greater addition was made by Bishop Elphinstone 
(1484-1514) in the completion of the central 
tower. It is described as carried up for four 
stories above the crossing vault, square, and 
battlemented ; with a smaller tower terminated 
witha finial, having globe and weather-cock. The 
model is said to have been the church of St. John’s 
at Perth. An engraving of an early date shows 
something resembling a saddle-backed roof as its 
termination, but it is hard to believe that this 
could have been the crowning feature of the 
Cathedral ; it more likely was of pointed form— 
possibly of timber—with the weathercock as its 
apex. That the crossing was vaulted is likely, 
and to be inferred from an allusion in an old 
account of an ‘‘oval vacuity,” possibly’ a 
regularly formed eye for admitting the great 
bells—a peal of fourteen, weighing collectively 
12,000 Ib., is chronicled—or some opening rudely 
made by the church’s later tenants, The next 
additions, and the last, were made by Bishop 
Gavin Dunbar, 1518-30, and chief of these was 
the completing of the two western towers.’ He 
discarded granite, the octagonal steeples are built 
of grey sandstone, and though the more tractable 
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material permitted of greater detail, advantage has 
been sparingly taken of the opportunity, not to 
an extent that takes from the unity of the design 
of the tower as a whole. A ‘“‘ cake of lead” is 
mentioned as interposed between the old work 
and the new. Popular tradition has it that the 
resemblance the steeples have to a papal tiara was 
not unintentional. Dunbar also completed. the 
south transept, but nothing of his work there is 
now visible except the small door inserted in the 
west wall. Within the church his great work was 
the erection of the flat-panelled oak ceiling with 
its three rows of shields of European kings, 
Scottish ecclesiastics, and Scottish nobles; the 
carved emblazoned cornice underneath has on it 
inscribed the names of Scottish sovereigns and 
bishops. This work dates from 1520, its artificer 
was one James Winter, from Angus. As before- 
mentioned, Sir G. G. Scott was of opinion that 
the roof overhead may have been made at this 
same time, seeing that its divisions coincided with 
the flat ribs and compartments of the ceiling. <A 
notice of a high altar set up after this is the last 
concerning additions made to the Cathedral. Two 
tombs in the south transept of this period yet exist. 
That of Bishop Dunbar is of fine design and most 
beautifully executed, and where not actually 
smashed it is in good preservation ; the cusped 
arch is of softer stone, and so has decayed badly, 
besides suffering violence; the efigy occupying 
this tomb is much mutilated, but the head-dress 
would seem to denote it a female. The tomb 
east of this, that of Bishop Stewart, is of 
quite another kind, poor in design and in 
workmanship; there is no effigy there now. 
The Cathedral was now (1545, death of Bishop 
Stewart) as complete as ever it was permitted 
to be; it contained at least nine altars, though 
the location of these is now uncertain. In 
1544, reverses of fortune began, when, on the 
death of James V., an English invasion. spread 
alarm, and for safety’s sake Bishop Stewart, the 
second, last of the Romish prelates, sent off 
some of the churches’ valuables, but these on 
the way were pillaged. In the Reformation 
troubles of 1560 the choir was ransacked, but the 
structure left ; from records it is evident that it 
was even then only partially complete, as the 
high altar was temporarily stationed in the south 
transept, and somehow at that time escaped de- 
struction. In 1604 the nave was stripped of its 
lead, and the battlements got destroyed. About 
fifty years later, the soldiers of the Protector, 
then occupying Aberdeen, removed wholly the 
hewn stones of the choir to build a fort in the 
town. In time this had the worst consequences, 
for the central tower, deprived of support, in 1688 
collapsed, unfortunately just when remedial 
measures were being taken to secure it, but 
unskilfully. Before this time ‘‘ lofts,” or gal- 
leries, had been erected for the merchants of the 
town, and also for the College ; these both were 
destroyed by the falling tower, and many tombs. 
Three bells, of date 1622, were, however, happily 
saved before the crash. In 1642 the High Altar— 
‘* almost as high as the ceiling, of rich wainscot, 
within Scotland there was not a better piece of 
work”’—was demolished by the then minister, Mr. 
Strachan, who, however, thriftily re-used some of 
its ornaments in a loft he ‘‘devised” and erected 
at the west end. The materials of the wrecked 
south transept were largely made use of by the 
college authorities. The west gable of nave about 
this time was built up, doors being left in both 
aisles---these are now blocked up. In 1722 a con- 
siderable sum was spent in the strapping and lath- 
ing of the interior, and side galleries were erected. 
About the beginning of this century the greater 
part of the north aisle was rebuilt, its windows 
have wooden mullions. The difference in size 
and position of the two westmost marks the situa- 
tion of a Consistory house, the work of Bishop 
Stewart, that is referred to in records as formed 
to the north-west of the nave, having connexion 
with the Charter-room of north tower. This 
aisle has now a flat-leaded roof with plaster 
ceiling under. 

About 1866 some reforms were effected upon 
Sir G. G. Scott’s examination and report. The 
plese and galleries were removed, and the 

eraldic ceiling exposed ; unfortunately, the old 
roof, as already mentioned, was demolished. 
Later, a large window was opened up in what 
now forms the east wall of the church, 
obscured a few years ago by a large organ- 
case. Besides the tombs already noticed, there 
is, in the north transept, the damaged arched 
recess over the existing effigy of Bishop Lichtoun. 
Another and somewhat similar tomb, contain- 
ing the effigy of a prebendary, stands in the 
north aisle. In the south aisle there is a small 
carved stone, originally outside, showing a slightly 
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cut figure under a canopy ; this is believed to be 
the memorial of Archdeacon Barbour, 1330-96, the 
metrical biographer of the Bruce. The largest 
monument of all is that of Bishop Scougal, 1685. 
It yet shows marks of coloured decoration ; at 
first it stood out in the aisle, but on some mishap 
was set back against the tower wall. On the 
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south transept buttress there is an inscription 
dated 1530, to Thomas. French, whose father 
built that transept (upper part), and also the 
Bridge of Dee. 

The chief sources of information that have been 
consulted are Orem’s *‘ Description of Aberdeen,” 
1724-5, Kennedy’s ‘‘ Annals,” 1818, Sir G. G. 
Scott’s ‘‘ Report ” of 1867, and ‘* Heraldic Ceil- 
ing of St. Machar’s Cathedral,” 1888, by Prin- 
cipal Sir Wm. Duguid Geddes,, LL.D., and Peter 
Duguid : this last gives references to most works 
on the subject, both ecclesiastical and archi- 
tectural, 











NEW HOUSE FOR TUTOR,. BALLIOL 
COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


THE house now being built on the Balliol 
College Cricket Ground by Mr. T. G. Jackson 
will be occupied by one of the college tutors. It 
is designed as part of a larger scheme for extensive 
buildings in connexion with the college, of which 
the rest is for the present postponed. 

The builders are Messrs. Parnell & Son, of 
Rugby, and the clerk of works is Mr. E. Long. 

The drawing was in this year’s exhibition ofthe 
Royal Academy. 





CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, HUYTON, 


TuIs church was erected at Huyton, Lanc- 
shire, about three years ago. Externally, 
Woolton red sandstone is used, and internally 
the whole is faced with Stourton stone, 
roofs are carried upon stone principals im 
form of transverse arches. The contractors wete 
Messrs. Hughes & Stirling, of Liverpool. The 
organ was built by Mr. August Gern, of London. 
It is placed in a lofty chamber over the vestly 
with fronts towards the choir and north transepl 
and is played from a console upon the floor of the 
choir. The action is tubular-pneumatic. 

The architect of the building is Mr. W. D. 
Care, M.A., and the drawing from which the 
illustration is taken was exhibited in this years 
Royal Academy. 


—— | 


HOUSE AT TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


TuIs is a solicitor’s house and offices com 
bined. One of the principal features in the 
is that the offices and house are kept dist 
apart, the former being approached from 
road as shown, and the latter from a private f 
at the back. Owing to the high situatio’s 
excellent views are obtained all round, particularly 
from the bay window shown in the drawing. 
walls are built hollow and faced with local I 
bricks, and the roof is covered with tiles 
Dunton Green. The contractors are Messts. vn 
& Wood, of Tunbridge Wells. The architects 





the drawing was exhibited in this year’s 
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COLLEGE a ns COMPETITIONS. 
BALLIOL ae , ISOLATION HOSPITAL, WATFORD, HERTs. 
OXFORD. |LARDERE STORES. SCULLERY. The Watford Union Rural Sanitary Authority, 
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after an interview with the Local Government 
Board, have selected the design submitted in 
competition by Mr. C. S. Ayres of Watford. 
The ward blocks, three in number, will contain 
forty-six beds, and with the administrative block, 
stables, laundry, mortuary, steam disinfector, 
gate lodge, and boundary walls &c. are estimated 
to cost 10,000/, The site is about one mile 
south-west of Watford. 


THE PROPOSED NEw BaTuHs AT LEEDs.—At 
the last meeting of the Leeds County Council, it 
will be remembered, the recommendation of the 
Baths and Wash-houses Committee to accept the 
plans sent in by Mr. Walter Hanstock, architect, 
of Batley, for the erection of the proposed public 
baths in the city was referred back. Mr. Wilson 
then pointed out that in the instructions sent out 
to the architects it was stated that the committee 
favoured the system adopted at the Batley Baths. 
He complained that Mr. Hanstock, who was 
the architect for those baths, had in his plans 
sent to the Leeds Committee, revealed his iden- 
tity by using the mom de plume of ** Batliensis” ; 
upon one of the plans also was the sentence, 
‘* Plan of baths just completing by author, costing 
8,050/.” On the 22nd ult. the members of the 
Baths and Wash-houses Committee met to recon- 
sider the question. A letter was read from the 
Leeds Architectural Society, suggesting that arbi- 
tration should be resorted to.. The majority of the 
members of the committee, however, were of the 
same opinion as when they made the recom- 
mendation—namely, that Mr. Hanstock’s plans 
were by far the most suitable of those sent in. 
They therefore, in the interests, as they consider, 
of the inhabitants of the city, again decided to 
recommend the acceptance by the Council of Mr. 
Hanstock’s designs.—Leeds Mercury. 


BOARD SCHOOLS, MANCHESTER. — The 
monthly meeting of the Manchester School 
Board was held on Monday at the offices, 
Deansgate, the Dean of Manchester (Dr. Maclure) 
presiding. The General Purposes Committee 
reported that the sub-committee had examined 
the various designs which had been submitted to 
them for new schools to be erected in Holland- 
street, Nelson-street, and Queen-street, and that 
they recommended the designs of the following 
architects for submission to the Education 
Department : — Holland-street, Messrs. Wood- 
house & Willoughby; Nelson-street, Messrs. 
Potts & Pickup; and Queen-street, Mr. Henry 
Lord. In order to safeguard the Board in the 
matter of the cost of the erection of the schools, 
the sub-committee recommended that the adoption 
of the foregoing designs should be subject to the 
condition that within a week of the meeting of 
the Board accepting the same the authors of the 
selected designs should obtain from a reliable 
builder a provisional tender showing that the 
schools could be erected according to the designs 
for a sum within 5 per cent. of the amount fixed in 
the instructions issued to the architects, and that 
the authors of such selected designs be clearly given 
to understand that if no such estimates can be 
obtained the Board may exercise their discretion 
of refusing to accept the designs.—The chairman 
moved the adoption of the proceedings of the 
committee, and Mr. Alderman Crosfield seconded, 
and the motion was adopted. The schoo} in 
Holland-street will be for 1,000 scholars, 650 
boys and girls (mixed), and 350 infants, on the 
Central Hall plan, and estimated to cost 9,900/, 
The motto system was adopted for all the three 
schools competed for. 


—— + o-——_—_—_—— 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE AND ITS CELEBRITIES, —~ 
In a ‘‘ Note” in our number of May 4, 1889, we 
adverted to the establishment in Newcastle-on-Tyne 
of a ‘‘ Memorial Tablet Fund,” and gave the names 
of certain famous men—including Lord Collingwood, 
Akenside, Thomas Bewick, Lord Eldon and his 
brother Lord Stowell, Charles Hutton, and Lord 
Armstrong—who rank amongst the worthies of 
Newcastle. The Atheneum says it is proposed to 
place a tablet on the house, being No. 2, Framling- 
ton-place, where resided for many years Dr. John 
Collingwood Bruce, the scholar and antiquarian, and 
historian of the Roman Wall. 

THE NORWEGIAN STONE INDUSTRY.—Last year 
the total exports of all kinds of building stone 
from Norway were valued at 45,500/., as against 
46,0007. in 1891, and 40,000/. in 1890. A wealthy 
Norwegian merchant, Herr Anker, of l’rederikshald, 
has purchased all the sandstone quarries in northern 
Norway. The stone quarried is the same as that of 
which the Cathedral of Throndhjem is built and 
various other prominent buildings in these parts. 
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THE CAMBRIAN ARCHAOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION AT OSWESTRY. 
(Continued from page 173-) 


surroundings is given in a poem of the fourteenth 
century by Iolo Goch, which was read on the 
spot by the Ven. Archdeacon Thomas. A large 
oak beam, now at Llangedwyn Hall, was dug up 
in the moat two years ago. 

On reaching Llangedwyn, the party visited 
the church, containing a recumbent effigy of 
a priest, the sole object of interest in the 
building. Afterwards the members were hospi- 
tably entertained to tea at Llangedwyn Hall by 
the Dowager Lady Williams- Wynn. Some 
Jacobite drinking-glasses were exhibited, and the 
whole house was most liberally thrown open for 
inspection. The walls of the upper rooms are 
adorned with tapestry, some of the subjects on 
which are what second-hand booksellers are wont 
to call ** very curious” in their catalogues. 

The only place visited on the return journey 
from Llangedwyn to Oswestry was Llanyblodwell 
Church, a building chiefly remarkable for having 
been restored by the Rev. John Parker, one of 
the leaders of the Gothic revival in Wales. There 
are two stone coffins in the churchyard, at the 
foot of the tower, and fragments of a sepulchral 
slab, with a hound pursuing a hare upon it, built 
into a low retaining wall at the side of one of the 
paths. 

Oswestry was not reached until nearly 8 p.m. 

At the evening meeting, held in the Holy 
Trinity Mission Room, Mr. Arthur Baker read a 
paper on the local domestic architecture of the 
district around Llansilin entitled, ‘* Some 
Residences of the Descendants of Einion Efell.” 
It was well illustrated and shows what an amount 
of unexpected light may be thrown on the local 
styles of building by studying all the houses in 
one district with the aid of a good knowledge of 
architecture and history of the families in the 
neighbourhood. 

The Rev. Elias Owen also read a paper ‘* On 
the Use of Church Bells.” The proceedings 
terminated with the usual votes of thanks. 
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THE JUNIOR ENGINEERING SOCIETY. 


THE annual summer excursion of this Society, 
which has just taken place, passed off in a very 
successful manner. The district visited was 
Wilts, Devon, and Cornwall. Starting from 
London on August 11, the party travelled to 
Swindon for the purpose of seeing, on the follow- 
ing morning, the locomotive, carriage, and waggon 
works of the Great Western Railway. Plymouth 
was reached in the evening. On Monday the 
Government establishments were visited by 
special permission of the Lords of the Amiralty, 
facilities being enjoyed in connexion with the in- 
spections. By the kindness of Mr. James Rooney, 
the superintendent, the Plymouth Great Western 
Docks were seen in the afternoon, steamer excur- 
sions being also undertaken to the Eddystone 
and up the Yeatin river. On Tuesday a special 
steam launch conveyed the party for a trip up the 
Tamar, the arrangement being to inspect Brunel’s 
bridge on returning, which visit at the last, how- 
ever, had unfortunately to be abandoned. In 
the evening the members proceeded to Penzance, 
the following day being occupied by an excursion 
by road to Land’s End, during which at Porth- 
curno the sub-marine cable station of the Eastern 
Telegraph Company was visited under the 
guidance of the superintendent, Mr. W. H. Ash, 
and other officers; and the Botallack Mine was 
inspected, the manager, Mr. A. H. James, 
entertaining the party... Thursday was a very 
full day: Penzance was left at 7.45 a.m., 
Hayle being the first stopping place. Here 
Messrs. Harvey & Co.’s well-known engineer- 
ing works, and Messrs. Williams, Harvey, & 
Co.’s_ tin smelting works were open to 
inspection, the respective proprietors receiving 
the visitors. Leaving Hayle, Camborne was 
reached, where Mr. William Thomas, secretary of 
the Mining Association and Institute of Cornwall, 
met the members, and directed them to the 
mining school, which, with the museum adjoining, 
was shown by the principal, Mr. J. Beringer. 
Dolcoath mine was then visited, Captain Josiah 
Thomas receiving the party and showing all the 
engines and extensive machinery at the surface ; 
some of the members were enabled to descend to the 
435 fathoms level, where underground operations 
were in progress ; the working of the man-engine 
was also witnessed. After luncheon, by invitation 
of Captain Thomas, the party left in the after- 
noon for Truro to visit the Cathedral, Canon 


morning the party ‘left for London; stopping ev 


were most hospitably entertained by the committee 
of the Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society, the 
arrangements including a steamer trip up the Fal 
and round the harbour; visits to Falmouth 
Docks, to Messrs. Cox & Co.’s engineering and 
shipbuilding works, to the sub-tropical gardens of 
Mr. Howard Fox ; and a drive, after luncheon at 
the Polytechnic Hall, to Penryn: and Carnsew to 
visit Messrs. John Freeman, Sons, & Co’s granite 
works and quarries, where special preparations 
had been made for the occasion. In the evening 
the Junior Engineers’ 1893 summer dinner was 
held at the Pendennis Hotel, Falmouth, Mr. 
Percy J. Waldram, vice-chairman, presiding, a 
number of pueste/iginc entertained. The next 


voute at Exeter to visit the cathedral. 





Correspondence, 


To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 








NOTES ON HYDRAULIC FORMUL. 


Sir,—I have read Mr. W. S. Crimp’s paper 
(reported at p. 141, ante, of the Builder), and as 
the object of it is to show the unsatisfactory state of 
the present formulze at our disposal, I beg to sug- 
gest that further detail of the means adopted by that 
gentleman for proving inaccuracy of result re the 
Main Drainage Outfall-sewers’ calculation is desir- 
able, for bringing matters up to date in the way 
suggested. 
As to the discharge of water over weirs, Mr. 
Crimp gives an instance where a difference of 
Io per cent. in result is obtained by use of distinct 
formulz. Is it reasonable to expect that we can get. 
much nearer absolute accuracy, only to be deter- 
mined by reservoir measurement after delivery ? 
The contingent circumstances must be so varied 
that the choice of a coefficient for any particular 
case would vary with the judgment and experience 
of the engineer. 
As to sewers, Mr. Crimp regrets that, ‘‘as millions 
are spent every year on these works, no attempt to 
solve the dificulty has been made.” Does this 
mean the data for calculating the capacity of a 
sewer for a given area, or does it mean the deter- 
mining of the actual discharge of town sewers? 
It is well known that the Metropolitan Commis- 
sion of Sewers had a number of experiments made 
re discharge of water through pipes (bearing upon 
the brick v. pipe war), but doubt has since been 
thrown upon the value of the results by a recog- 
nised authority, who, comparing them with Du Buats 
formula, asserts that the experimental figures are 
unreliable ; thus leaving matters more uncertain 
than before. 
As to the design of the Metropolitan Main Out- 
fall-sewers, being ‘‘ in accordance with Eytelvein’s 
formula,” it would be interesting to have the 
figures, because Sir J. W. Bazalgette distinctly 
stated that he used Mr. Hawksley’s empirical 
formula : 
3 log. A + log. N + 6°8 = log. of Diam. in inches. 
A = area of district in acres. 
N = fall in feet per mile. 

It was only when pressed by his opponents, that 
the formula was made public with Mr. Hawksely’s 
consent. So far as I know, it wasin no way based 
on any existing formula of Eytelvein. 
The result of the calculation which followed after 
the diameter was decided upon, was nearer 38,000 
cubic feet discharged per minute for the triple 
aqueduct in question. 
Mr. Crimp finds that it will discharge ‘‘ 33 per 
cent. more than it was calculated to do,”’ and that 
the same is the case with the minor sewers. 
Undoubtedly, this is what is to be expected, for 
if it were not for restriction in pumping power, or 
in reservoir area, why should the aqueduct not 
convey ¢hrice the calculated discharge? Up to that 
limit, the only effect would be to increase the 
velocity of flow, z.¢., if experiments are to be relied 
on. 
It is also natural that auxiliary engines should 
be required after thirty years by the mere growth of 
the Metropolis, the increase of impermeable roof 
and paving &c., in outlying districts preventing to a 
great excent the absorption of rainfall; and pumps 
will not raise more than they are designed for, 
though the sewers which feed them (granted of 
course free outlet) will convey more than calculated 
to do. 

Since Mr. Crimp requests that municipal engineers 
will send the result of experiments to him, I trust 
he will himself meanwhile favour your readers with 
‘further particulars of those reliable data, ve outfall- 
sewer, he has been able to acquire since 1891, such 
as he states to be of value to the municipal engineer 
and the community at large. 

E. W. Hupson, F.S.1.’ 
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PUBLIC CLOCK, OTLEY, YORKSHIRE.—A new 
illuminated clock has just been erected in the New 
Arcade, Otley, by Messrs. Wm. Potts & Sons, clock 











Donaldson showing them over. On Friday they 








manufacturers, of Guildford-street, Leeds, 
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in diameter, usually quartzose. 
the Millstone grit—from which millstones ale 
made and many building stones are raised, 
made of ordinary grit bound together by 4 


Che Student's Column, — 


GEOLOGY xX, 
LITHOLOGY OF AQUEOUS ROCKs, 


LTHOUGH in Nature we find p] 
thin beds of gravel, sand and fs ~~ 
above the sea-level, flanking the hill. 


sides and occurring in the bottoms of Valleys « 
and although we discover immense thicknesses 
also of these deposits which have formed 

the sea, in various parts of the country——show; 
how vastly different the physiography of the tare 
must have been from the present, we yet find 
other kinds of aqueous rocks, to the origin 
structure of which we have not hitherto alluded 
We have said nothing respecting sandst 
limestones and the like; but it may be taken 
generally that, with a few exceptions presently to 
be specified, the other kinds of aqueous rocks are 
mere modifications of those already described. 


We know that water can percolate al] porous 


rocks, and that it nearly always contains mineral 
matter in solution. | 
character of most of the sedimentary accumula. 
tions has been altered by the action of this perco- 
lating acidulated water, which has not only jn 
some cases partially, or wholly, dissolved the 
minerals of which the sediments were composed, 
but has filled up the cavities thus made, and inter. 
stices, with the mineral matter in solution alluded 
to. 
which the loose, incoherent gravel and sand are 
composed, have been cemented together 
mineral matter introduced through the agency of 
percolating water, and the whole made into solid 
stone. 
glomerate, sand into sandstone, the shelly deposit 
into shelly limestone, and so on. 
said in the last article, to which we will now refer 
the reader, it is easy to see that as each kind of 
deposit shades off imperceptibly into its neigh. 
bour, and as the natural cements which bind 
stone are of many kinds, there must be an endless _ 
variety of aqueous rocks ; indeed, it may be said 
that no two of. them a mile or so apart from each 
other are exactly alike. 


Now we may state that the 


In other words, the fragments or particles of 


Thus, loose gravel is made into con- 


From what we 


The following are the principal varieties of 


sedimentary rocks—excluding limestones, which 
will be dealt with separately in the next article :— 


Gravel.—Made of pieces of stone, which may 


be angular or sub-angular in shape, or of rounded 
kidney-shaped pieces, called pebbles. The stones 
may range in size from that of a pea up to that of 
an apple, or larger. 
famous Chesil Beach, near Weymouth, are 4 in, 
in diameter, and even more. 


The pebbles forming the 


Breccia.—Angular fragments of stone bound 


together by some natural cementing material ; it 
is often manufactured into exceedingly handsome 
varieties of marble. 


Conglomerate.—Sub-angular, or pebble gravel 


bound together by iron, silica, or some other hard 
cementing mineral. It may form very rapidly; we 
observed an excellent illustration of this the other 
day on the shore near Blackgang Chine, in the 
Isle of Wight. 
there with small brown pebbles, the cliffs near by 
contained a great quantity of iron, and the water 
which trickled 
impregnated with that mineral, in solution. The 
water in passing over the beach on its way from 
the cliff to the sea had to percolate the small 
pebbles alluded to, and in so doing parted with 
much of its iron, which was left between the 
pebbles, and eventually bound 
them into solid conglomerate. 
of Cornwall concrete made by nature in a some 
what similar manner has been used as a building 
material. 


The beach was strewn here and 


therefrom was also_ strongly 


great patches of 
In certain parts 


Grit.—Small pieces of stone up to 3 or 4 mm. 
A formation— 


ed, 1S 


cementing mineral, often silica. _ 
Sand.—Minute grains of mineral matter, 
usually quartz. The particles may be rounded, 
sub-angular or sharp; a great deal depen = 
their shape in dealing with questions as t0 e 
suitability of sand for various building pl 
especially mortars. Very little attention Pe: 
hitherto been ‘paid to this point, though ; 
matter has recently been brought forward... 4 
Sandstone.—Grains ofsand, more or less — 
together by some infiltrating mineral, oF re 
pacted by pressure. Fig. 1 represents 4 P 
graph of a microscopic sec 


tion of the well er 
Red Corsehill sandstone, from near Annan 


Dumfriesshire, and gives a good idea pet vs 
structure of one in which the quartz ap 
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Fig. 1.—Micro-Structure of Sandstone. 


portions of quartz grains covered over by an 
film of iron; and the minute dark 
boundary lines to the fragmentary minerals are 
The microscope reveals in this, as in 
all other free working sandstones, small spaces | sulphuric acid, and chlorine. 
between many of the grains; the latter are about 


opaque 


also iron. 


. 7 ; 1 aS 
zo In. In diameter 


Where the mineral matter acting as cement in 
a sandstone is composed of iron, the stone is said 
to be ferruginous, and is usually red or yellow in 
colour ; a calcareous sandstone is one in which the 


cement is chiefly carbonate of lime; szzceous, 


bound together by silica ; argil/aceous, where clay 
enters materially into the composition of the 


stone. 


Micaceous sandstone is the name given to a 


variety which splits readily along tolerably 
frequent laminz, the. surfaces of which are 
covered with mica. /vagstome is a thin-bedded 
sandstone, capable of being split along the planes 
of bedding—‘‘ Yorkshire landings,” for example. 

Loam.—A mixture of sana and clay in variable 


proportions ; itis a most useful material, out of 


which bricks, tiles, &c., are made. 

Clay.—Derived chiefly from the decomposition 
of felspars ; it occurs in the form of finely-divided 
particles, or mud, usually brownish or chocolate 
in tint owing to the presence of iron, and often 
containing a certain percentage of sand and other 
impurities. It is found in thin layers only a few 
inches in thickness, up to great deposits extending 
for dozens of miles, with a thickness, it may be, 
of 300 ft. to goo ft. Clay is all important to the 
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Fig. 2.—Section in a brickyard at Erith, Kent ; 
Showing the variable nature of river deposits. 


a. Madeearth. 3. Contorted sand and gravel 
/ 4 . c. Dark 
ferruginous clay, @. Clearly laminated ie with land 
r* freshwater fossil shells. ge. Thin bed of contorted sand. 
lace prasinous clay. £- Light loam with peat in 
: con i 
‘nag Pag feck enone imits this bed both above and 


architect ; j 
: arate in the most populous parts of England 


pot orms the foundations whereon enormous 
se ings are erected, but all the same it is very 
ttle understood, and has never been properly 
Studied in the connexion indicated, Clays are 





after having undergone a certain amount 


i ts represent 
the lighter shades and white spots re 
the quartz grains j the darker patches, mica and 





very deceptive in appearance, or rather, what 
many people would imagine was a clay 
frequently turns out on careful inspection to be 
something else, but is, nevertheless, treated by 
the architect as though it were clay, the footings, 
foundations, &c., being calculated accordingly, 
sometimes to the injury of the building erected, 
or occasionally causing much extra expense. We 
shall recur to this subject when treating of 
unsuitable sites for buildings ; but it may now be 
stated that what many people regard as clay, is in 
reality a mixture of clay with a great quantity of 
exceedingly microscopic grains of sand, an 
addition which makes a considerable difference in 
its suitability for foundations. Clay properly 
prepared is used in the manufacture of terra-cotta, 
and when artificially mixed with sand, is commonly 
made into bricks. 

The section, /ig. 2, shows the rapidly changing 
character frequently assumed by fluviatile sands, 
clays, loams, and gravels. At the time we 
sketched this section large pieces of flint were 
observable in bed @. The student will find many 
instructive sections in the brickyards in the 
neighbourhood of Erith and Crayford. 

Kaolin, or China Clay.—A purer form of clay 
than the preceding, derived directly from the 
decomposition of felspar, and when very pure is a 
brilliant white. The better kinds are used in the 
manufacture of porcelain, but some pzpe-clays and 
varieties are largely drawn upon by the potter for 
making so-called ‘‘ architectural enrichments.” 

Fire Clay.—Composed typically of silica, 
73°82; alumina, 15°88 ; protoxide of iron, 2°95 ; 
water, 6°5 per cent. ; and traces of lime, magnesia, 
It is used in the 
construction of furnaces, &c., and will stand an 
intense heat. Ganwisteris a very siliceous variety 
employed in making bricks to withstand heat, 
and for other special purposes; it is also ground 
down as a material for the hearths of iron 
furnaces. 

Boulder Clay.—A variety of stiff, sandy clay, 
often full of large stones (boulders), and 
exceedingly variable in its composition. In the 
eastern and north-eastern counties it commonly 
constitutes the foundations of houses. 

Shale.—Hardened, thinly-stratified clay, which 
may be split along its planes of bedding; this 
structure seems to have been produced by 
pressure. 








GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


THE RESTORATION OF MOBBERLEY CHURCH, 
CHESHIRE.—The Church of St. Wilfrid and St. 
Mary, Mobberley, the nave of which was in a 
dangerous condition, is being repaired and pre- 
served by Messrs. Cornish & Gaymer, of North 
Walsham, from the plans and under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. W. D. Carée, M.A. An interesting 
Jacobzean ringing gallery, the front of which has 
been unexpectedly discovered intact, is being 
replaced in the tower, and the floor lowered so as to 
disclose the pligths of the arcade piers. A new 
south porch is also being added, to replace an 
erection of forty years ago, already in an unstable 
condition. About four years ago the chancel was 
restored by Mr. Crowther, of Manchester, a new 
organ chamber added, and also a chancel arch in 
stone. 

CHANCEL, HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, LONGTON, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. —On the 17th ult. the foundation 
stone of a new chancel for Holy Trinity Church, The 
Meir, Longton, was laid by Mrs. W. E. Bowers. 
The nave of the church was completed and opened 
about May, 1891, at a cost of over 2,100/. The 
chancel to be erected will measure internally 28 ft. 
in length and 23 ft. in width, and will have six steps 
leading to the altar. On the south side will be a 
large arch opening into the organ chamber, to be 
erected hereafter, and on the north side a doorway 
will be made for communication to the vestry, also 
to be erected hereafter, and not included in the 
present contract. In construction the chancel will 
be built to correspond with the style of the nave. It 
will be 42 ft. high from the floor to the ridge. The 
floor will be paved with Minton’s tiles, whilst the 
windows will have stone dressings inside and out. 
The lower portion of the walls will be laid with tiles, 
the upper portion being plastered. The exterior 
will be of red bricks with stone dressings, and in the 
east window there will be three lights. The con- 
tractors are Messrs. Tomkinson & Betteley, builders, 
of Longton, and the architects Messrs. Scrivener & 
Sons, of Hanley. 

CATHOLIC CHURCH, LLANDUDNO.—On the 17th 
ult. the new Catholic Church at Liandudno, 
dedicated to ‘‘Our Lady, Star of the Sea,’’ was 
opened. ‘The church is so arranged as to include a 
chancel terminating by an apse and flanked by side 
chapels. Three arches separate these portions of 
the building from the nave and the north and south 
aisles of the latter. At the end of the south aisle 
is a baptistry, and at the end of the north aisle an 
entrance porch. ‘The columns of the nave arcade 
are of polished granite of various tints from Shap, 





in England, and Mull, in Scotland. Instead of the 
ordinary plaster work for the arches, Runcorn stone, 
with mouldings, has been used. In the design, the 
architect, Mr. Edmund Kirby, F.R.I.B.A., of 
Liverpool, has followed the Gothic style of the close 
of the fifteenth century. Mr. J. D. Williams, of 
Knighton, Radnorshire, was the contractor, Mr, 
Eaton, of Liverpool, being clerk of the works. 


EXTENSION OF SCHOOLS, ROCHDALE.—On the 
12th ult. the memorial stones were laid of an 
extension to Castlemere Methodist Schools, Roch- 
dale. Thecontract for the building was placed in 
the hands of Messrs. Peters & Sons, of Townhead, 
and the architect for the new building is Mr. J. G. 
Sankey, of Manchester. The building will be of 
brick, with stone dressings, moulded stone strings 
and cornices. It will be one story in height, and 
will comprise twelve class-rooms and a large lecture- 
room capable of accommodating about 250 persons. 
The lecture-hall will have an open roof and will be 
lighted from the top. The entrances in William- 
street and Devon-street will be surmounted by 
turrets. The cost of the whole of the work is 
estimated at about 2,000/. 


WESLEYAN SUNDAY SCHOOL, PONSANOOTH, 
CORNWALL.—On the 24th ult. a new Wesleyan 
Sunday School was opened at Ponsanooth. he 
building is the design of Mr. A. S. James. The 
font is of Plymouth limestone, with a free use of 
granite dressings from the quarries of Freeman, 
Sons, & Co. A prominent feature is a large central 
window in Early English style with granite mullions. 
The whole of the windows are filled with tinted 
glass. Externally the building measures 70 ft. by 
36 ft., containing one large room 50 ft. by 32 ft. 
with a height of 20 ft. At the rear are four class- 
rooms. The roof is open. Accommodation has 
been provided for 350. Entrance to the building is 
obtained on the west side through a porch. The 
contractors were Mr. A. S. James, carpentry, and 
Mr. W. Mead, masonry. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, &C., WESTMINSTER.—On the 
21st ult. the Baroness Burdett-Coutts opened the 
new library building in Great Smith-street, West- 
minster, for the united parishes of St. Margaret and 
St. John the Evangelist. ‘The new building includes 
on the ground-floor, entrance-hall, a lending library, 
issuing room, ratepayers’ reading-room, ladies’ read- 
ing-room, newspaper reading-room, 60 ft. by 
25 ft. 6in., and reference reading-room, 36 ft. by 
25 ft.6in. On the first floor is the Board-room and 
rooms for the residence of the librarian. In the 
basement and on the second floor is storage for 
100,000 volumes. The public rooms are fitted in 
polished American walnut. Electric lighting has 
been fitted throughout the building. The cost of 
the site of the new building and the furnishing is 
given at about 14,000/, The architect was Mr. F, J, 
Smith, and the contractors were Messrs, Stimpson. 
On the same day Mr. Burdett-Coutts opened the 
new public baths and washhouses, which have been 
erected on a spot adjoining the library. The 
entrances to the baths are in Great Smith-street and 
St. Ann’s-street, the former being for first-class 
men's and women’s private baths and _ first-class 
swimming-bath, and the latter for second-class men’s 
and women’s private baths, the second-class 
swimming-bath, and the public laundry. The 
swimming-bath has a water surface of 132 ft. by 
31 ft. The laundry will give accommodation for 
eighty-six washers. 

ENLARGEMENT OF ST. MICHAEL AND ALL 
ANGELS’ CHURCH, BISHOPSTON.—The work in 
connexion with the enlargement of St. Michael and 
All Angels’ Church, Bishopston, Somerset, has now 
been taken in hand. The contractors are Messrs. 
R. Wilkins & Sons, and the architect is Mr. J 
Bevan. The enlargement consists of new north 
aisle and transept, with new vestries and organ 
chamber, and will increase the accommodation of 
the church by over 250 sittings. 


CHURCH, CORNWALL. — The Parish Church of 
St. Stephens-by-St. Austell is undergoing restoration 
from designs by Mr. George Fellowes Prynne, 
architect, of Plymouth and London; Mr. James 
Julian, of Truro, being the contractor. ‘The esti- 
mated cost of the whole work is about 1,600/, 
SHOWROOMS, LIVERPOOL.—The pianoforte show- 
rooms of Messrs. Crane & Sons, in Scotland-road, 
Liverpool, have been rebuilt and remodelled. The 
premises, as enlarged, form three complete build- 
ings, all connected together. The principal building 
has a frontage to Scotland-road of 40 ft. The floors 
are all connected by one of Waygood & Co.’s lifts. 
The back building contains on the ground floor a 
large pianoforte manufactory. On the first floor of 
the building is another large showroom. The build- 
ing throughout is fitted with the electric light. The 
work has been executed from designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. J. Havelock Sutton, architect 
and surveyor, of Liverpool, the contractors being 
Messrs. Paterson & Sons. 
WAREHOUSE, SMITHFIELD.—A new building has 
just been opened at West Smithfield by Messrs, 
Pratt & Sons, bacon, butter, and egg salesmen 
Central-market, E.C. The building is situated 
in Peter’s-lane, and has a frontage of some s6ft. 
The architect was Mr. Lewis Solomon, of New 
Broad-street. and the builder, Mr. Wm, Reason, 





too, St. John-street, E.C. The cost has been 
about 3, 500/, : | 


RESTORATION OF ST. STEPHENS-IN-BRANWELL 
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COMPETITIONS. CONTRACTS—Continued. 7 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. Premiums. to be Nature of Work or Materials, By whom Required. | Architect, Surveyor, | Tendey 
delivered. or Engineer, to be 
. ° ee 
Alterations and Extensions to Workhotse, Stockport Union...... 3002. 1007. 502. ........ Dec. 1 *Infectious Diseases Hospital..... eeveceees Birkenhead Corp. .... | Official ....... 
ME EEE cccccecegosancecacesooncse Sunderland Union.... | 502. 35. 1BZ. .......... No date *Walls, Gates, and Fencing................ Acton Local Board D. J. Ebbetts Ray: Sept. 18 
*Collection of Dust, &c. Paving Works ....| Chiswick Local Board Ramsden ...... ae Sept. 19 
*Laying Concrete Flags..........ccceseeces Walthamstow Loc. Bd. | G. W. Holmes .,..,. * | Bept. ap 
*Painting Works at Schools, Hanwell...... Central London School “+ | Bept, 2 
CONTR ACTS. MUD --nacnvvknaivea ‘A. G. Langdon........ Sept, 
| *Gore Farm Hospital.............csseesees Met. Asylums Board .. | A. & C, onda % 
| {Restoration of Westerleigh Church, Gios,| Building Committee.. | Bedding & Wileon .., ns 
Nature of Work or Materials, By whom Required, | Architect, Surveyor, | TEDCST# || | 
or Engineer." laciivered, | PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
| 
* Additions to weg be a coe Avs ee angry my pone - | Potts, Son, & Hennings| Sept. 5 oe 
*Boiler Rooms and Heating Apparatus ....| Met. Asylums Board.. | A. & C. Harston ...... Sept. 6 || Nature of Appointment. By whom Ad Applica. 
®Re-building Snakes-lane Bridge .......... Essex County Council | Oficial...........c005. Sept. 9 || eis d vertised. Balary. tions t 
*Mill Hill Drainage .........-seeeeseeeess Hendon Local Board .. | 8.8. Grimley ........ Sept.11 || be in, 
*Broken Granite, Flints, &c. .........s0+. Barking Town Loc. Bd.| C. J. Dawson ........ Sept.12 || i 
*Distempering, &c. at Infirmary ..........| St. Leonards,Shoreditch| F. J. Smith ..,....... Sept.13 || *Sanitary Engineer...,.......++ cocvecsats RS rrr Sem Ores 
*Making-up Roads ........sececececccccees Fulham Vestry ...... » Sykes ...cccccccce do. | *Road Foreman ...ccsesccesscccccssereces Gt. Yarmouth U.S.A. | 20......cccceess reds Sept. § 
@jchool Buildings .........sssscsccccceee- Stone School Board ..| W.T. Walford........ Sept.16 || ++ | Bept. 
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Those marked with an Asterisk (*) are advertised in this nwmber. 
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CONSERVATIVE CLUB, NEWPORT.—Plans _pre-/ 
prepared by Messrs. Habershon & Fawckner, of 
Newport, Mon., have been accepted for the erection 
of a new Conservative Hall and Club at Newport. 
On the ground floor of the building (frontages to Stow- 
hill), will be four shops, and offices for the Newport 
Conservative Association (separate entrance), and 
immediately behind the shops, the hall for concerts, 
meetings, and public engagements (the room will be 
approached by a large central entrance). There 
will also be three other entrances, including one 
from North-street. On the first floor there will be a 
dining-room, smoke-room, and reading-room. <A 
billiard-room is provided on the second floor, 
together with the caretaker’s rooms. A special 
feature has been made of the department for work- 
ing men, smoke-room, reading-room, billiard-room, 
skittle alley, &c., being provided. The total cost of 
the building will be 6,000/. 


a 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


FRANCE.—An exhibition of Mahommedan art is 
to be opened at the Palais de l'Industrie, during the 
first half of September. There is some talk of build- 
ing a mosque at Paris, where the Mahommedan 
colony, a tolerably numerous one, at present 
possesses no place of worship.—-——The ‘‘ Photo- 
club” of Paris is to open its first exhibition of photo- 
graphy from the roth to the 30th of December next. 
——The Académie des Beaux-Arts has awarded the 
Leclaire Prize to two young architects, M. Pille, 
pupil of M. Pascal, and M. Daune, pupil of 
M. Ginain.——A committee has been formed at 
Nogent-sur-Marne to raise a statue to Maréchal 
Vaillant, former Minister of Fine Arts under 
Napoleon III., who left to that town an estate 
on which now stands the fine  Mairie, 
built at the cost of the donor of the land. 
A rich inhabitant of Paris, Mdme. André, 
has purchased the frescoes by Tiepolo which 
decorate the Contarini Palace.——The Conseil 
Général des Ponts et Chaussées has given its 
approval to the scheme for improving and 
enlarging the port of Dieppe. The cost of the 
work is estimated at 1,800,000 francs.——The new 
museum at Calais was inaugurated last Sunday in 
the old Hétel de Ville on the Place d’'Armes.—— 
At Kererro, in the environs of Vannes, there has 
been discovered a bronze vase decorated with figures 
representing ‘‘ Love Subduing Hercules,” and in 
which were about fifteen hundred coins of the third 
century A.D.——The Baron Alphonse de Rothschild 
has given to the Tavel Museum, at Pontoise, 
a bronze reproduction of M. Boucher’s now 
celebrated group, ‘‘Au But,” and has also 
presented to the Museum of Peronne a view of the 

rt of Marseilles, executed by the Marseilles artist 

Sugéne Martin.——The museum at Rheims has 
received a fine collection of pictures, drawings, 
pastels, and water-colours left to it bya rich amateur 
of Paris, M. T. F. Kasparek.——The new museum 
at Cambrai is shortly to be inaugurated. It occupies 
for the present a large mansion left to the town by a 
collector of Cambrai, M. Legrand, in 1888.———-The 
death is announced of a Breton artist, M. Louis 
Lereste, whose last work, a group in wood called 
‘* Tes Lutteurs,” attracted much attention at the last 
art exhibition at Vannes.——M. Jean Paul Laurens 
has just completed, at the Paris Hoétel de Ville, 
his large mural picture representing ‘‘ Louis. VI. 
Octroyant aux Parisiens leur Premiére Charte.”" The 
picture forms part of the decorative scheme entrusted 
to this artist for the Salon Lobau.——The ‘‘ Com- 
mission de Voirie’’ of the Municipal Council of Paris 
has decided on the filling up, for hygienic reasons, 
of the celebrated ‘‘ Vallée de la Biévre,’’ between the 
Butte aux Cailles and the platform of Montsouris. 

PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION IN 


MADRID.—An International Exhibition of Arts and 
Industries, under State and Royal patronage, is to 
be held in Madrid from April 1 to October 31 next 
year, on the lines of the Barcelona Exhibition of 
1888, A prospectus has been issued for the guidance 
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of intending exhibitors. There will be fourteen 
sections, of which some will be duly devoted to 
art, architecture, engineering, and electricity. 


STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 


THE MAyor’s WINDOW, PARISH CHURCH, 
FAVERSHAM. — The new stained glass window, 
erected by the present Chief Magistrate and seven 
past Mayors of Faversham, has just been placed in 
the south transept of the parish church. ‘There are 
two Scripture subjects, one at the top and one at the 
bottom, and there is also a long scroll bearing the 
names and dates of the Mayoralties. At one end of 
this appears the arms of the Mayor, and at the other 
the arms of the Cingue Ports. ‘The work has been 
executed by Messrs. Lavers & Westlake, of Endell- 
street, London. 

MEMORIAL WINDOW, ST. ANDREW'S CHURCH, 
GLAsGow.—Mr. Stephen Adam, of Glasgow, has 
just completed a stained glass window, which will 
shortly be erected in St. Andrew’s Church as a 
memorial of the late Rev. Dr. F. L. Robertson. 
WINDOW, PARISH CHURCH, DUNDEE. — A 
stained glass window has just been placed in the 
north clearstory of Dundee Parish Church in 
memory of Provost Lawson. It represents Enoch 
and Abraham, and is the gift of Miss Helen Lunan. 
Messrs. Morris & Co., through Mr. T. S. Robertson, 
executed the work from cartoons by Mr. E. Burne 
Jones, and Messrs. Lindsay & Scott, Dundee, fitted 
the window in its place. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


STREET BARS AND Posts.—The London County 
Council, acting under provisions of the London 
Streets (Removal of Gates) Act, passed this year, 
have served notices upon the several owners for 
removal of certain gates or obstructions, the owners 
having failed hitherto to agree with the Council for 
the removal thereof. The postst@nd rails stand in 
Vigo-street (western end), by Savile-row, on the 
Sutton estate; Lime-grove, Hammersmith, owned 
by the trustees under the late Ferdinand Scott's 
will; Wagner-street and White Post-lane, owned 
by the St. Giles, Camberwell, Vestry, and the Green- 
wich District Board of Works; and across the road 
and footway of Highbury-grange, Highbury, the 
reputed owners being Mr. G. L. Hodgkinson and 
Mr. A. Pulling. The Council have already dealt 
with fifty-nine similar obstructions under powers of 
the Act, according to their Chairman’s last annual 
address. 

A HANDBOOK OF PRACTICAL BUILDING CON- 
STRUCTION. —Messrs. Crosby Lockwood & Son will 
publish this month a handbook on “‘ Practical Build- 
ing Construction,” by Mr. J. P. Allen, Lecturer at 
the Durham College of Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
whose aim, we are informed, in compiling the 
volume has been to meet the wants of students pre- 
paring for the South Kensington and professional 
examinations on the subject. The work will be 
illustrated by about 1,000 diagrams. 

DISAPPEARANCE OF AN OLD_ BUILDING, 
GLASGOW.—The operations in connexion with the 
extension of the Bonanza Warehouse, Glasgow, 
‘have, says the Glasgow Herald, involved the 
disappearance of a relic of ancient Glasgow. For 
about a century the building which was known 
latterly as His Lordship’s Larder Hotel, occupied a 
prominent site at the north-west corner of St. Enoch- 
square, and during that time many changes took 
place. Towards the close of last century the square 
was a very fashionable residential quarter. But in 
less than forty years after its completion the square 
was in the state of transition with which dwellers in 
tewns are familiar, namely, the private residence 
giving place to the merchant’s office and the ware- 
room. In the case of the building just demolished, 
however, it seems to have been early converted into 
a hotel, which became widely known. 

THE ELECTRIC LIGHT AT SCARBOROUGH.— 
The Scarborough Electric Supply Company, Limited, 





onthe 26th ult. As yet the current is only available 
in a portion of the town, but the remaining cop. 
nexions are being completed as fast as possible and 
it is expected that in the course of a week or two the 
whole of the mains will be in operation, The 
alternate current, high-tension system, with loy. 
tension distribution from sub-stations, is employed, 
The charge for electricity is at the rate of 7d per 
Board of Trade unit. The whole of the electric 
generating plant and transformers have beep 
supplied by Messrs. C. A. Parsons & Co,, of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

MEMORIAL PULPIT, LODDISWELL CnuRcH 
DEVONSHIRE. —On the 24th ult., the new pulpit 
in the parish church ofSt. Michael, at Loddiswell 
was dedicated. It has been designed by Mr, Parsons 
and has been placed on the north side of the 
building, just at the junction of the t 

and chancel, and is approached by four easy 
stone steps. The main part of the fabric is of 
Beerstone, but alabaster and Devonshire marbles 
are also introduced. The pulpit is of thirteenth- 
century character, octagonal on plan, the upper 
part being carved with foliage and diaper work 
of Early English type. The inside of the pulpit 
is panelled with oak wainscotting work. Ths 
work has been carried out by Messrs. Harry Hems 
and Sons, of Exeter. 

NEW BUILDING ESTATE, SOUTH SHIELDS,—For 
the past nine months operations have been in 
progress in laying out a building estate on the 
southern boundary of the borough of South Shields, 
The land, which belongs to the Ecclesiastical Com 
missioners, comprises ninety-seven acres, It is 
»ounded on the north by Oxford-street and Wood's 
terrace, on the south by Harton-road, on the east 
by Caldwell, and on the west by Stanhope-road. 
Almost three miles of sewers are being laid, of 
which over a mile consists of brick culverts, varying 
in diameter from 4 ft. to 6 ft., and which involve an 
outlay of 7,500/. New roads are being formed at a 
cost of 2,600/. Mr. Henry Grieves, A.R.1.B.A,, of 
South Shields, acting as architect and surveyor for 
the CommisSioners, is superintending the laying out 
of the estate, the works being under the personal 
charge of Mr. H. Lane Brown. The contractor 
for the drainage is Mr. Young, and the pipes and 
brickwork are laid in by Mr. Hornby and Mr. 
Wilson. 
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RECENT PATENTS. 


ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS, 


16,880.—M1TRE-Box: A. £. Mears.—This apparatts, 
which is designed to be affixed to a joiner’s plane, 1s com 
structed with a bed-plate of metal, to which is hingeda 
frame having two ledges or slides extending longitudinally. 
The frame is made with an opening in the centre narrower 
than the plane, but wide enough to allow the m 
of a strip to be planed or “ trued up” to project thea 
the front of the frame. The strip is held by t 
controlled by screws and nuts. The frame can be! 
adjusted to any angle, an indicator being provided to 
determine the angle at which it is placed. The frame 
wean not in use is turned oon on top of the bed plate, 
orming a compact and portable apparatus. 

canteen babeeiadae R. and E. Collier.—The knob 
itself, which is the subject of this patent, is made of china, 
wood, or papier-maché, and the neck of metal and the 
knob and neck or collar are fitted so as to make one 
complete knob. These are not so liable to break, and cal 
ae ia. securely attached to the spindles than the ordimary 

ind. «ae 
18,012.—WaTER Taps: C. H. Coe.—To enable water? 
be drawn off from pipes in frosty weather a tap 1s, ‘ 
to this invention, placed in the pipe as near the main as 
convenient. This tap has a plug with three ports # 





the openings of the shell and the other to the delivery 
opening. In the ordinary way water flows through from 
the tap to the house, but one-third more turns to ne 
and the water is shut off from the main, and the pipé - 
to the upper part of house can be emptied ; an rg 
the right and water can be drawn from the main; OnE OF 
turn and the water is shut off altogether ; and completing 
the revolution the tap acts in the ordinary way: | cily 
12,622.—PipE Fittincs: /. Mcintyre Verse ™ 
U.S.A.).—With the object of preventing leakage “followe 
pipe joints this fitting consists of a coupling, 4 ra 








commenced the supply of electricity in SORTbOrOUge | with a threaded connexion and a second 


openings at equal distances from each other, two leading @ - 
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‘6 to be coupled, and a packing ring 
engaged lh “oad interior screw thread, arranged 
ee the coupling and the follower, so that the latter 
enon rewed up compresses the packing ring of the 


on being sc | 
; to be coupled. 
coupling and the a Oranwonk Girvers: J. Kohu. 


12,70}-— LATTICE 


Square and triangular frames are made of channel and 


hese. 

fj i d, and girders are constructed of these 
ee square and triangular frames are fixed in 
single or. double rows and strengthened by stays at 


intervals. 
NEW APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


A. Adams, Auger Bits.—15,451, 
Cabinet 


T 14.—15,436 
J AOC, Handworking Planes for Carpenters, 


iners, Cc. 
event orn ge H. Wardingley and W. Cooke, 
Attachment for the Connexion of Window and other Cords. 
—15,486, E. Mann and J. Hopwood, Automatic Switch 
for Electric and other ight, applicable to a ae oe 
15,496, J. Wilkinson and the Adamant ge imite . 
Fireproof Flooring. — 15,503, J. Alves, Contrivance o 
Ventilating and Preventing the Entrance of Draughts into 
Windows, Doors, &c.—-15,504, , Bowles and 5. 
Mitchell, Combined Saw and Plainer.—15,508, D. Evans, 
ye = nace 5,534, J- Smith, Sawing or Cutting Stone. 
—15,573, J. F. H. Collet, Roofing Tiles. 

AUGUST 17.—15,593, 1- Singleton, Siphon Cisterns and 
Water Waste Preventers. — 15,616, S. Peake, Slip 
Kilns, &c.—1 5,697). Mase Roofing Tiles. — 15,647, 

_G. Smith and J. T. Hines, Hinges. — 
, pees leat T. Kirk, Brick Kilns.—15,659, 
J. Heaton and J. Bates, Construction of the Backs of 
Fire-places.—15,694, H. Barling and E. Wood, Ventilator 
applicable to W indow-sashes. — 15,700, Webb, 
Wood-boring Machine or Tool. 

Aucust 19.—15,725, M. Syer, Siphon Water Waste 
Preventer. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED 


- 8939, W. Finlayson, Earth Excavators. — 10,818, T. 
Woolnough, Drain Plug for Stopping one end of Drains 
in order that they may be Tested.—x1,543, R. Quine, 
Chimney Cowls or Ventilators.—13,828, F. Cobb and A. 
Oldham, Sash-fasteners.—14,077, E.. Sprenger, Door Latch 
or Fastener. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
(Open to Opposition for Two Months.) 


18,670, A. Boult, Fire-grates. — 19,085, A. Beesley, 
Springs for Doors.—22,489, C. Berlé, Door Closer.—8,841, 
N. Sandiford, Fire-grates.—12,867, R. Lewis and J. New- 
man, Water-closets. 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


AvGust 23.—By Bradshaw Brown: 71,73, 75, Khar- 
toum-rd., Plaistow, u.t. go yrs., g.r. 10l. xos., 340/.; 11 to 
17 (odd), Frank-st., u.t. 196 yrs., g.r. 18/., 200l.; 6 and 8, 
Monteagle-st., Stepney, u.t. 89 yrs., g.r. 82. 8s., 420/. 5 22 
and 24, Monteagle-st., u.t. 89 yrs., g.r. 87. 8s., 420/.; 2 to 
s, Clifton-st., Poplar, and 1 and 27, Hill Place-st., u.t. 59 
yrs., g.r. 171., 610¢.; 6 and 7, Clifton-st., u.t. 59 yrs., g.r. 
o/., 2502.3 29 to 35 (odd), Hill Place-st., u.t. 59 yrs., g.r. 
8/, ; 

taal 24.—By Field & Sons: 65, Hillfield-rd., Hamp- 
stead, u.t. 77 yrs., g.r. 72. 78., 5002.; 114, Lady Margaret- 
rd., Holloway, u.t. 75 yrs., g.r. 6¢. 158., 5502.—By Stzason 
& Sons: 37, Sutherland-st., Pimlico, u.t. 40 yrs., g.r. 82., 
4oo/, ; 1 and 3, Crawford-st., Camberwell, u.t. 15 yrs., g.r. 
6/., 2007.; 26 and 28, Vestry-rd., u.t. 64 yrs., g.r. 82., 4452. 


[Contractions used in these Lists.—¥.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent ; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
mproved ground-rent; g.r. for ground rent; r. for rent ; 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold ; 1. for leasehold ; ¢.r. for 
estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per 
annum ; yrs. for years ; st. for street ; rd. for road ; sq. for 

uare ; pl. for place; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent ; 
yd. for yard, &c.] 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


TIMBER, TIMBER (continued). 
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TENDERS. 


[Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays.] 





BALTINGLASS (lIreland).—For the erection of nine labourers’ 
cottages, for the Union Guardians. Mr. J. J. O. Ramsay, architect, 


Dunlavin :— 
P- Aylmer eeeeeeeeeee S@eeeeeeeeeeeeeeete geccececsee$j200 ° ° 
P, Byrne, Tinoran, Baltinglass*® ..........+6. ++-H198 0 O 


* Accepted for two cottages. 





BARNSLEY.—<Accepted for the erection of two houses and 
branch stores, Carlton, for the Barnsley British Co-operative Society, 
Limited. Messrs. Senior & Clegg, architects, 15, Regent-street, 
Barnsley :— 

Excavator, Mason, and Bricklayer’s Work.— 


oses Mellor, Staincross .......seesecsecsesees ° oO 
Carpenter and Foiner's Work.—J. & T. Hawley, 

POMIGOMG. ccccuasc ccvccoscceccecesasseccostoce 15 oO 
Plumber and Glazier's Work.—J. Snowden & 

Son, Barnsley .......cccccccccccces ceceeseces 50 0 O 
Plasterer’s Agee re Marshall, Barnsley.......-. 35 0 0 
Slater's Work.—E. Fleming, Barnsley ......+++- 42 15 0 
Painter's Work.—Wm. Todd, Barnsley ........ 26 ° 





BARRY.—For the erection and completion of the Barry Inter- 
mediate School. Mr. W. H. D. Caple, architect, Cardiff :— 


Bs J. IMCS cc ccccqusessate £3,120 | F. Small.......+. neuen dna £2,734 
Stephens, Bastow, & Co., W. Richards.......+.+. ey 

IR... cvcdccevevdcettuee 2,999 | J. Momey .......-ceceesese 2,620 
D. C. Jones & Co........ . 2,981 








BRIGHTON.—For the erection of a branch office for the London 
and County Banking Co., London-road, Brighton. Mr. G,. Pinker- 
ton, architect, Quantities by Messrs. Evans & Deacon :— 





{- T. Chanpoelll... coicwe sits 3,390 | Sattin & Evershed ...... £2,935 

. Parsons & Sons........ 3,044| V. P. Freeman ...sseedes 2,915 

MEMINGES oo iV i de sutesedece . 2,0941 W. A. Field & Co.* ...... 2,901 
* Accepted. 





CHELMSFORD.—Accepted for additions, &c., to 78, Duke-street, 
for the Techninal Instruction Committee of the Essex County 
Council. Mr. Henry Stock, architect :— 

Frank Johnson, Chelmsford......... ccccccccocsenSgeee 06 





EVESHAM.—For the constructlon of additional precipitating 





tanks, &c., at the Sewage Disposal Works, for the Town Council. 
Mr. Robert C. Mawson, Surveyor, Town Hall, Evesham :— 

G. Trentham ...... 41,831 o o| H. Taylor..... oeeeeH1,590 8 8 
. Coombe.......- -- 1,765 0 0} Lloyd & Powell 1,560 2 2 
is Gt MD cencins + 1,759 3 10| A. Groves ......ee- 1,528 0 oO 
Espley & Co. ...... 1,680 o o| R.Stanton, Evesham*® 1,484 0 0 

Thos, Smart.....066 1,599 0 © * Accepted, 





GRAVESEND.—For the erection of schoo? buildings, Wrotham- 
road, for the U. D. School Board. essrs. G. R. & G. W. Cobham, 
architects, 1 and 3, Edwin-street, Gravesend. Quantities by Mr. 

. J. Rebson :— 


GA RS rere | 67,384 | W. Tuffee ....cccccccccees £7,090 
H. W. Martin .......0.622. 7,300] J.M. Dering......sscesee+ 7,0 
We. Aetna od cb cdsect cs 7,160 | W. H. Ragfield, Northfleet* 6,880 

* Accepted. 


——_ 9 





GWAELOD-Y-GARTH (Wales).—For the erection of a vestry, 
near Bethlehem Chapel, for the building committee. Mr. J. J. 
Evans, architect, Sunny Side, Penwith, Cardiff:— 
Eh DOOM cs nc dudvancvasasedeatininadéted hekeoees £493 
Edwin Williams, Whitchurch, near Cardiff* .... 


0 0 
335 © 
* Accepted subject to slight modification. 





HANWELL.—For works at the Ophthalmic School, Hanwell, 
the managers of the Central London School District. Mr. A. 
Langdon, architect. No quantities :— 
J. O. Richardson ........42,769 | Grego 
Gibson .......00. Socceced 2,591 


for 
G. 


ae (te cobacencst ees 
Macey & Soms...s.se0+++- 2,409 





HIGH BARNET.—For erecting four houses in Rectory-road, 
High Barnet, for Mr. T. Parsloe :— 


. Baughen........ Phe BAP . W. Woodhall .......... £666 

illmott & Sons .......-. « 785 | Prentice .ccscissccccccsese 650 

Josh Baughen & Son...... 780 | Pearson (accepted)........ 649 
Crigh. .cccccescodeceed febco: | OD 





LLANDUDNO.—For the construction of a boat-jetty, near the 
pier, for the Improvement Commissioners. Mr. E. P. Stephenson, 


engineer, Llandudno :— 
C. Batidddchs, 5.ié4.... £584 15 9]|R. L. Roberts........£469 0 0 
E. Thorpe & Son .... 475 18 o| Jno. Weston 458 © Oo 





LONDON.—Accepted for alterations, general repairs, and 
Sanitary work, at 82, Guilford-street, Russell-square, for Mrs. N. 
Lyon ;— 


A. Siegmann...... ®eseeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeteaaeteeeesd £393 Oo o 





LONDON.—Accepted for decorative work to ‘' Renaissance,” 
Café Monico, Piccadilly-circus, for Messrs. C. & B. Monico:— 
A, SieQMAMR 0 eid civiecdcicecs dc cedb¥Eiineb ob sees 6320 0 0 





LONDON.—For the enlargement of the public wash-houses, 
Caledonian-road, for the Commissioners. Mr. A. Hessal Tiltman, 
BE. Nichtingal £375 | W. Sh £288 

. . ight g CS cocsscctove 375 + UFMUE .ccccessescessecses 
E. Houghton & Son.... 344 | Macfarlane Bros, ..... 273 
Ward & Lamble 321 








LON DON.—For alterations and new shop-front, to premises 64, 


Northcote-road, Wandsworth, S.W., for Mr. P. Reber. Mr. M. Y. 
Treleaven, architect, esate: yp vee - P Lous 
Rice & Son eee ee eeeeeeseee 399 mart on eeeeeeeseetovese 
Martin Wells Gm? Se eee ERAT 393 J. W. Powditch eeee ee ee teae 





LONDON,—For 

Tulse Hili, S.W. 

Brixton ;— 
W. Read 


painting, decorating, and repairs to the Lodge, 
Mr, M. V. Treleaven, surveyor, Acre-lane, 


concdecccpavccesccosddceedcepascerccst sdf, IOS °o oO 





LONDON.—For new shop front, and fittings complete, to 
203, Lavender-hill, for Messrs. S. Frost & Co, Mr, W. V. 
releaven, architect, Acre-lane, Brixton :— 

Powditch & Co. (including marble and tiling).... £415 0 © 





LONDON.—For additions to 24, Draper-street, Newington Butts, 
S.E., for Messrs. J..& H. Wright. Mr. F. A. Powell, afchitect, 
en oe S.E. :— 


W. Downs eeereeceeeeeeeeeeae 


LON DON.—For rebuilding ‘‘The Hampton Court Palace" public- 
house, 21, Crampton-street, Newington Butts, for Mr. W. Barnes. 
Mr. F. A. Powell, architect, 344, Kenni n-road, 


Martin Taylor ....... --+ £7,999 | H. L. Holloway..... scree 47498 
Edwards & Medway ,... 7,727) W. Smith ....cececceseees 75323 
H. Burman & Sons...... 7,700 er Richardson .....«+.+ 75275 
q: tyres esedcccceses $067 o DOWNS ccccccccceccce 4,840 
7 | ES ees =: 7575 





LONDON.—Accepted for sanitary and decorative work to No. 44 
Circus-road, St. John’s Wood, for Mrs. Bennett Edwards, Mr. 
Frank Bill, architect, 131, Jermyn-street, S.W. : 

Sanitary Work.—Maple & Co., London ....... - £92 § 0 
Decoration,—Maple & Co., London..... Sedoesece 8 oO 





LONDON.—Accepted for pulling down and rebuilding ‘* The 
Ship” beer-house at Plumstead Common, for Mr. Beasley. Mr. 
f- oC. ann architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. Frederick R. 

mith :— 

J. O. Richardson, Albert Works, Peckham ....£1,4398 © 0 





LONDON.—For repairs and alterations at No. 147, Hamilton 
road, West Dulwich, for Mr. Lewen Sharp, architect :-— 
Gebdctie ddmeste ts £ai2 5 | { O. Richardson ..... 
21x o| Selway & Sons......... : 





LONDON.—<Accepted for the erection of new stable, and horse 
keeper's cottage, at Deptford Wharf, for the London, Brighton, and 
South Coast Railway Company. r. F. D. Banister, Engineer :— 

J. O. Richardson, Albert Works, Peckham, S.E. £809 o o 





LONDON.—Accepted for building new church hall and infants’ 
class room at Broc hay-eené. Mr. R. P. Whellock, architect, 
Quantities by Messrs. Franklin & Andrews :— 

J. O. Richardson, Albert Works, Peckham, S.E. £978 o o 





LONDON.—Accepted for the enlargement of general offices and 
— works at Deptford-road Station, for the East London Railway 
ompany ;— 
}. O. Richardson, Albert Works, Peckham, S.E...£729 © o 





LONDON.—For pulling down and rebuildin, 
and Cat” Public-house, Highgate Hill, for 
Messrs. Wigg, Oliver, & Hudson, architects :— 


** The Whittington 
essrs. Furze om 


Wate cccddictcvivteens eieedddavdedswad eecees SI, 469 0 O 
J. O. Richardson, Albert Works, Peckham, S.E, 
NOCOORER® secre ccccccanvedcSoedecs Jecccess » 1,336 0 0 





LONDON.—Accepted for erecting and completing the East 
Dulwich New Sorting Office, for Her Majesty’s Office of Works. 
Mr, Henry Tanner, Architect. Quantities supplied by Messrs. 
Welch & Atkinson :— 

J. O. Richardson, Albert Works, Peckham ....£1,796 © o 





LONDON.—For rebuilding 209, Mile End-road, E. Mr. J. 
Williams Dunsford, architect :— 


- O. Richardson, ....+.+-+51,799 | Greem ...ssecececeseceves - 1,500 

IPSCOMDE ciceeesereces - 43,703 | Morgan ......... pevetccee 1,297 
PUREE cccccccccces - ececees 1,670 | Morgan .....cceeseecesees 1,288 
Coxhead ....... odeaceeec 1,573 








LONDON.—For erecting factory 





premises at 48, and 49, Great 
Sutton-street, Clerkenwell, E.C., for Mr. J. Oliver. Mr. R. W. 
Hobden, architect. Quantities supplied :— 
EL WEOGD | covicceseusicps ae fe 2,900 : CUAWES. ccvcveseddbovdse £2,630 
SHUIMUE.....ccecececeeees 2,850 | J. O. Richardson ....... + 2,429 
BOUOVGES cn ccccctcsonsee - 2,819 | Jones ........ salen eshene ee 2,400 





LONDON.—Accepted for sundry alterations, decorative work, 
and for electric lighting at 27, York-terrace, Regent’s Park, N.W.., 
under the superintendence of Mr. Frederick Colyer, architect, 18, 
Great George-street, Westminster, S.W. :— 


Alterations and Decorations. 
Vernall & Griffiths, Londom............ccscecees 


Sanitary Work. 
Dent & Hellyer, London .......ccccccsceccseveee 





159 0 O 
Electric Lighting. 
Sharp & Kent, Londom......02. cscscssssesecsss 154 0 0 
MILL HILL.—Accepted for additions to farm premises, Mill 


Hill, for Mr. J.C. Marshall. Messrs. Mackmurdo, 
Walters, architects :— 
N. Lidstone, Finsbury Park .......sseseceessee+4416 14 0 


ornblower, & 





MITCHAM.—Accepted for the erection of new bath-room at 
Mitcham Schools, for the Holborn Guardians of the Poor. Mr. H. 
Saxon Snell, architect. Quantities Ge _ 

J. O. Richardson, Albert Works, Peckham, S.E. £404 0 o 





PINNER (Middlesex).—-For country house near West End-lane, 
Pinner, for Mr. G. D. Coleman. r. Frank Bill, architect, 
131, Jermyn-street, St. James’s, S.W. Quantities by Mr. Walter 

erring, 131, Jermyn-street, $.W. :— 


Contract No. 2. 


AndrewS.......sece000++++43,124 | Wm. Marriage .........-£2,650 
PRCOUES occccsétibccddss 2,930 | G. & J. Waterman ...... 2,614 
OOP ccdosensnceane eéoeden 2,850 | Thos. Turner & Co., Ltd. 2,561 
Chas. Brown & Sons...... 2,795 
G. &J.W at Poa 7 ? £ 
. . aterman ...eeees 2,414 m, arriage eeeeaeeeee 2, 
Thos. Turner & Co. ...... 2,402 * Accepted. ~ 





PULHAM MARKET (Norfolk).—For the erection of residence, 


cottage, and stables, &c., for Dr. Legge Paulley. Messrs, 

J. & F. W. Skipper, architects and surveyors, Opie-street, 
Norwich :— 

MAayeS...e0-000800++ 42,786 19 0] Bret ...0..csceceseee $2,279 I 3 
Wilkins cccccccccecs S077 OC Ol BIGEM cccccvce coccee 2,278 0 O 
Smith .....sssee00+- 2,352 © O&O] Youngs & Son...... 2,216 0 0 
Downing & Sons .. 2,317 0 o| Brock & Son, 
LaCOyccccccccscccse &, ° Alburgh® ........ %900 0.0 


290 0 
* Accepted. 





SANDRIDGE (Herts).—For additions to school buildings for 
the School Board. Mr. T. Foster Woodman, surveyor. 


Whibley & Co. eeeeeeee £298 ° CORE 4 a sitanccasssene £229 Io 
Chamberlain .......... o} Bushell, St. Alban’s® .. 225 o 
Sparrow avdemedeceense oe ° *Accepted. 








SHEPTON MALLET.—Forthe erection and completion of the 
Public Offices and Technical Education Rooms, Shepton Mallet, for 
the Joint Committee. Messrs, G. J. & F. W. Skipper, architects, 
Opie-Street, Norwich :— 








T. Bellamy Sbdndetnibuccoie I We Dodimead Sececeesees se Ry2, 
a a Loug & Sons eee eeeere i H. Ss. Cook at tt eee 
es PEGE na ccece meena 2,898 | J. & L. Francis .......... 2,274 
Stephens, Bastow, & Co., y sane (accepted) .....;° 2,053 
Mis “cadseceeee cocccoe. 2,959 | Jo FA. Pullem .ccccccccccoes 2,982 

Hatherley & Carr ........ 2,552 

SOUTH WIGSTON pean Fe the erection of a 
factory for Mr. J. Gamble. Messrs, Miles & Beasley, architects, 
Leicester, Quantities by architects :— 
D. Halford & Sons ...... o| J. O. Jewsbury .........-4459 © 
J. Stephens......... eevee 519 10} J. Durance...v.......... 458 12 
. Cole ee atte “6 ° ‘onrtes South Wig- 
radshaw eeeeeeee 13 on cepted)... sss. 

- Mason & Sons ......0. 472 0 W, Star SP eeeesesesese o 

yb MN ecetacoccneded 499 10 








H. Castle ii. cise ovis H, Burman & Sons*....55;, 
a 9 bree £525 | 
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G. Wright 1,560 0 Oo 1,450 © O 
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a ARCHITECTS should see our *‘ PRESTO ” paranr seit. 
Acting Closet Seat and Cistern. A flush is absolutely secured 
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ASYLUM, - There is no awkward or complicated machinery. It locks like ah 
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BALLIOL COLLEGE, OXFORD: NEW HOUSE FOR A TUTOR ON THE COLLEGE GROUNDS, HOLYWELL.—Mrkr. T. G. Jackson, A.R.A., ARCHITECT. 


Royal Academy Exhibition, 1893. 
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Royal A cademy Exhibition, 1893. 
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